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FIVE HUNDRED MILLION YEARS ... straight down! 


During the era of the earth’s subter- 
ranean transformations the occurrences 
of the Silurian Period produced the geo- 
logic formations of hard lime, dolomite, 
and abrasive sandstone. Within these im- 
pregnable barriers nature secreted vast oil 
deposits to await discovery by 
man centuries later. These, and 
other oil formations of the uni- 
verse, were first unlocked by 
Hughes Rock Bits shortly after 
the turn of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Drilling contractors, im- 
plemented by this revolutionary 
drilling tool, funneled oil to the 





earth’s surface through the deepest and 
hardest formations created by nature 
during a period of more than one-half 
billion years of compression. 

Since 1909 when the first Hughes Rock 
Bit revolutionized the oil field drilling 
industry, vigilant research and 
unending scientific development 
by Hughes have answered the 
ever-increasing demand for 
deeper drilling everywhere. 
Hughes Rock Bits have long since 
earned and retained the distinc- 
tion of being known as ‘‘World 
Standard of the Industry.”’ 
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What happened 
during 18 million revolutions 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


ps unretouched photograph on 
the left shows the nylon shock 
shield directly beneath the tread of 
a B.F.Goodrich truck tire which had 
43,184 miles of actual highway service. 
Hardly a cord is damaged! The tire 
was good for recapping — possibly 
several times. 

Compare the photograph on the 
tight which shows what happened di- 
rectly beneath the tread of a truck tire 
without the nylon shock shield during 
38,147 miles and some 18 million rev- 
olutions in the same kind of service. 
Those frayed, broken cords were 
caused by repeated sharp impacts... 
by the relentless pounding that so 
often leads to bad bruises, blow-outs, 


and the scrap pile before the tire is 
actually worn out. 

The reason for the tremendous dif- 
ference — so accurately pictured above 
— is the nylon shock shield now built 
in right under the tread of every B. F. 
Goodrich truck tire size 8.25 and 
larger. 

Nylon shock shields in new B.F. 
Goodrich truck tires give extra pro- 
tection to the rayon cord body. Result, 
a four-way saving for truck owners: 
(1) Average tire mileage is increased 
(2) Tires have greater resistance to 
bruises (3) There’s less danger of 
tread separation (4) More tires can 
be recapped. 

The development of truck tires with 


nylon shock shields is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 
all types of B.F.Goodrich tires. Only 
from B.F.Goodrich can you get truck 
tires built with a weftless rayon cord 
body. Only from B.F.Goodrich can 
you get the added protection of nylon 
shock shields. 

Though nylon makes tires more ex- 
pensive to build, these new B. F.Good- 
rich truck tires sell at regular prices. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Tach Tie 
B. F. Goodrich 
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el ti Ge hae! G6 OUGH it cae ateinaaiianemenen JOINTS, 
gy AAG WY YY ae EN THE TURNING AXLES ARE MADE TO WORK THE GENERATORS IN 
7% Wife I, MODERN PULLMAN CARS. EACH CAR PROVIDES ITS OWN CURRENT FOR LIGHT- 


ING AND AIR CONDITIONING. IN A 10-CAR TRAIN, ELECTRICAL GENERATING 
CAPACITY IS SUFFICIENT TO SERVE A TOWN OF 1000 HOMES. 
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EVEN 4000 POUNDS 








OF PULL CANT 
DRAG APART 2 
TINY DISCS OF 
TEADY AS SHE GOES METAL, 2% INCHES 
adil y ° IN DIAMETER, WHEN THEY'RE 
5 miles @ minute , HELD TOGETHER BY A LAYER 
TO INDICATE CORRECTLY, INSTRUMENTS IN AIR- OF TY-PLY-COATED RUBBER, HEL 
PLANES MUST NOT VIBRATE MORE THAN 4/1000 ths THIS IS THE AMAZING B-W 
OF AN INCH. SO EACH INSTRUMENT IS SET INA ADHESIVE USED TO HOLD SHO 
RUBBER CUSHION. THIS CUSHION IS TIGHTLY THE RUBBER ENGINE MOUNTS 
BONDED TO THE METAL PANEL BY A THIN FILM IN POSITION IN ALMOST a 
OF B-W'S MARBON TY-PLY, THE MIRACLE - EVERY MODERN MOTORCAR. UN 


ADHESIVE DERIVED FROM RUBBER. 
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oa 
SENDING POWER AROUND CORNERS / 
WEDDING METAL T0 RUBBER / 


SOME OF THE REMARKABLE FACTS 
THAT POINT TO THE INGENUITY OF 
BORG-WARNER WHICH BENEFITS ALMOST 
EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY.* 


*EOR EXAMPLE: 19 Our OF THE 20 MAKES OF 
MOTORCARS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY B80RG- 
WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY 
SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIP- 
MENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRO- 
DUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED /(MPLEMENTS. AND 
MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 





~ Soves THAT OuTWEAR 
LEATHER 10 101 / 
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A NEW SYNTHETIC RESIN 
DEVELOPED BY B-W'S MARBON 
DOES IT! ADDED IN THE MAKING 
OF ORDINARY RUBBER COM- 
POUND, IT GIVES A NON-MARKING, 
WATERPROOF, NON-SLIP SOLE 
THAT WEARS UP TO 10 TIMES 

LONGER THAN LEATHER. 
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TOGETHER THEY PUT A CURVE INTO POWER... 
TRANSMIT IT AROUND CORNERS TO PERFORM VITAL 
FUNCTIONS IN EVERY INDUSTRY. THERE ARE ONE 
OR MORE OF THESE 6-W’S MECHANICS UNIVERSAL 
JOINTS IN ALMOST EVERY AUTOMOBILE ... AND 
IN MANY AIRPLANES, FARM IMPLEMENTS 
AND MARINE CRAFT. Ln, 














































PARKING UNumitep / 


HELICOPTERS, THE AIRCRAFT THAT CAN STAND STILL IN 
THE AIR, TODAY CHECK POWER LINES, DELIVER MAIL, MAKE 
SHORE TO SHIP DELIVERIES, HELP FIGHT FIRES AND SPRAY ORCHARDS. 
IN MOST OF THESE HELICOPTERS, THE UNIVERSAL JOINTS THAT 
TRANSMIT POWER TO THE ROTORS ARE MADE BY B-W‘S MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT DIVISION. 
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THESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL » BORG WARNER SERVICE 
PARTS » CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. » MARBON + MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE * NORGE-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS + 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS » WARNER GEAR + 

WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. »* WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION 











Food prices. The average family spent 
32 per cent more for food in June, 1947, 
than in June, 1946. This estimate was 
made by Department of Agriculture. It 
said annual food costs for the average 
family would be $636 at June prices. A 
year ago the cost was $481. A 76 per cent 
jump in meat prices during the year was 
the biggest increase. The Department 
noted the probability of still higher prices, 
if demand stays up. The poor corn crop 
will be responsible, the Department said. 
Crop reporters predicted a yield of only 
2.437,000,000 bushels. Drought in the corn 
belt reduced the prospective harvest by 
223,000,000 bushels between August 1 and 
August 15. The new estimate of the 1947 
crop said it will be the smallest crop since 
1936. Corn price at the Chicago market 
went above $2.45 a bushel. Highest previ- 
ous price of record was $1.99, set in 1919. 


Armed forces. The new organization of 
the armed forces began to shape up. Presi- 
dent Truman appointed W. Stuart Sym- 
ington as Secretary of Air, Kenneth C. 
Royall as Secretary of the Army, John L. 
Sullivan as Secretary of the Navy. The 
President said James Forrestal will be 
sworn in as Secretary of Defense, civilian 
chief of all the armed forces, in mid- 
September. The White House also an- 
nounced a nation-wide recruiting drive 
for the National Guard, starting Septem- 
ber 16. With a present strength of 107,000 


The March of the News 





men, the Guard hopes to enlist another 
89,000 during the drive. 


Back pay. Employers and employes were 
reminded that September 11 is the end of 
a grace period allowed by the Portal-to- 
Portal Act. Claims for back pay on work 
done before May 14, 1947, if filed by Sep- 
tember 11, may be subject to State statutes 
of limitations. These State laws some- 
times say claims are valid even when filed 
more than two years after the work in- 
volved has taken place. After September 
11, State laws can apply only where they 
provide a time limit of less than two 
years. The Portal-to-Portal Act itself pro- 
vides a maximum time limit of two years, 
where there is no State law. The Wage 
and Hour Division emphasized also that 
all claims for work done after May 14, 
1947, are subject to a two-year limitation 
regardless of State laws. , 


Construction. Output of building mate- 
rials is rising, the Commerce Department 
reports. Production in the first half of 1947 
was 19.1 per cent above that of the same 
period of 1946, and 5.4 per cent above the 
1946 monthly average. At this level, out- 
put is 37 per cent higher than in 1939 and 
almost as high as in 1941. Sheet steel is 
likely to continue tight, says a Depart- 
ment report, but shortages of most other 
materials should tend to disappear in the 
months ahead. 





August 19, 1947. 
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Owen L. Scott, Executive Editor 

E. Worth Higgins, Managing Editor 
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Daniel W. Ashley, our Publisher, was killed instantly by a litht- 
ning bolt at his home in Darien, Connecticut, on the evening of 


We have lost an invaluable associate and a wonderful friend. 

Judging by the expressions in the letters and telegrams received, 
he was equally esteemed outside our organization. He was one of 
the best-liked and most widely known men in the field of publish- 
ing. He came to us in 1940 from the Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company and was Director of Advertising until last January, 
when he was appointed Publisher. 

Dan Ashley held a place in this organization which is not de- 
scribable in the ordinary terms of a business relationship. He per- 
formed a unique service for both our publications—The United 
States News and World Report. Every one of us admired not only 
his leadership but his capacity for friendship. We salute his mem- 
ory and here record our deep sense of loss as we sadly remove 
from our masthead the name of our colleague and friend—Daniel 
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measles and whooping cough by about 80%. Diphtheria 





mortality is down 95% since 1900. Few now die from 


1946 


scarlet fever, and smallpox is almost wiped out. 


But only through constant vigilance 





these gains be held. Recently, when diphtheria immuni- 


zation was neglected in some parts of the country, cases 


‘and deaths in those sections began increasing. Ki “pp @ 


you To help keep your children nfo! 





Since the first successful vaccination 
against smallpox in 1796, medical science 
has made tremendous progress toward 
a safer life for children. Among the more 
important steps in this progress have 
been the relatively recent development 
of methods to protect children against 
other dangerous communicable diseases 
through immunization. 

Diphtheria immunization be,,an to be 
used on a nationwide scale about 1921. 
Specific measures for the control of 


whooping cough have achieved wide use 
even more recently. As for measles, there 
are substances which, if used after ex- 
posure to this disease, may give tempo- 
rary immunity or result in a lighter case. 
Furthermore, injections for diphtheria, 
tetanus (lockjaw), and whooping cough 
today are often combined. 


Your doctor can tell you how to guard 
your children’s health by the latest means 
known to medical science, including im- 
munization. You may also find helpful 
Metropolitan’s free Child Health Packet 
97-K. ..it includes informative leaflets on 
immunization, and on the most impor- 
tant communicable diseases of childhood. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP iT! 


. 





COPYRIGHT 1947— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
i 
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Frederick H. Ecker, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, vpresipENT 
1 Maptson Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about child- 
hood diseases. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 














“I've. brought ten quarts of tuition, Mr. Gianopli 


Mr. Gianopli? He was the school- 
master in St. Augustine, Fla., in 
1811. America’s oldest wooden school- 
house in which he taught is still there. 
And among his records is a receipt 
which shows he accepted milk for 
tuition from pupil William Lawrence. 

Nobody knows whether Mr. Gia- 
nopli felt well paid. But he probably 
didn’t realize how much nutritional 
wealth he got in the milk. 

Folks have come a long way since 
then in their knowledge of what’s 
good to eat—and why. Today we’d 
much rather have our school children 
drink the milk as part of a good 
noonday lunch than barter it for 
their education! 


Here at National Dairy, we’re 
deeply interested in nutrition prog- 
ress because we help supply a lot of 
the milk and milk products like but- 
ter, cheese, and ice cream people in 
the U. S. eat every day. And our own 
laboratories have contributed to that 
progress. They’ve improved on the 
processing and keeping qualities of 
many foods. And they’ve found ways 
to give well-known foods new variety, 
make them more tasty and more use- 
ful in every-day meals. 

A fuller understanding of milk, 
nature’s most nearly perfect food, is 
one big reason why Americans are 
better fed than people anywhere else 
in the world. 





” 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America, 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Britain's plight points up the world’s hunger for U.S. dollars. 

A run on dollars held by the Bank of England started as soon as other 
countries learned that Britain would use up the U.S. loan this year. 

The dollar drain amounted to $237,000,000 in the week ended August 18. 

Average dollar spending by the British before then was $60,000,000 a week. 

What happened was that other countries rushed to exchange pounds for dol- 
lars as fast as they could. It was like a run on a bank. Britain had to comply 
because loan terms required her to settle current debts in dollars instead. of 
pounds if British creditors wanted dollars. Almost all decided they did. 











Loan terms now are being modified. Britain, with U.S. consent, has stopped 
free pound-dollar exchanges. That's just a stopgap. 

Controlled dollar spending by Britain probably is to become permanent. The 
British will have only $400,000,000 left after August 29, of the original 
$3,750,000,000 loan. They won't dip into other reserves until they see what 
else the United States is prepared to do to aid European recovery. 

Reduced buying of U.S. goods will follow. The British already plan to cut 
down dollar buying of fruit and dried eggs, perhaps on meat and wheat. 

Other countries won't be able to tap the Bank of England for dollars. 

Effects of British action are to be felt around the world. Denmark says 
she can't sell to Britain unless she is paid in dollars. Australia says that 
buying in the U.S. must be trimmed to absolute essentials. 











The U.S. export boom is likely to be punctured by the dollar shortage. 

Exports for June were down to $1,241,000,000 from $1,421,000,000 in May. 
That was the first decline in months. Further drops are definitely indicated. 

All major countries except Britain cut buying from the U.S. in June. That 
included France, Sweden, Netherlands, Switzerland, Poland, Argentina, Brazil. 

Import controls are being tightened by almost every country. 

The Marshall plan is not likely to start operating soon enough to save the 
situation. Europe has not yet added up its dollar needs. The U.S. has no 
definite program yet. Congress is not likely to be called back to supply more 
dollars to Britain or any other country before January. 

















A sharp drop in exports would affect the U.S. domestic boom. Foreign sales 
have been a Strong Support to U.S. production, employment and prices. 

Some 2,000,000 nonfarm jobs depend upon U.S. export trade. That amounts to 
5 out of every 100 jobs. Some industries are affected more than others. 

In steel, about 18 out of every 100 workers depend on exports. 

In machinery and automobiles, about 12 of every 100 are in exports. 

In rubber and chemicals, exports give jobs to 11 out of every 100. 

In textiles, 7 out of 100 jobs depend on exports. 

These. estimates. are made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They show how 
important foreign sales are. A drop in this business might be offset by higher 
domestic activity, but the adjustment would be difficult. Exports have sup- 
plied the margin that has made full employment possible since last March. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW== (Continued) 


Free world-trade plans of the U.S. also are getting a setback. 

World Trade Conference at Geneva ended with few positive results. 

U.S. failed to get agreement on import quotas, on exchange controls, on 
State trading, on Empire-preference trading by Britain and the Dominions. 
: The round-robin trade pact that the U.S. attempted to negotiate under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act failed to come off. 











Actually, world-trade trends are veering to tighter, not looser, controls. 
Every major trading nation is controlling its trade in some degree. 

Export controls are used by the U.S., Britain, Canada, France, Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina and a host of less important trading nations. 

Government purchasing is widespread in Britain, France and Brazil. Even the 
U.S. is a monopoly buyer of tin and a buyer of Cuban sugar. 

Exchange controls are used by Britain, Canada, France, Brazil, Argentina. 

Britain now is likely to try to get U.S. permission to make two-way trade 
deals with other countries in order to save dollars. That can't be done under a 
Strict interpretation of the loan agreement, but a way out my be found. 

This country appears to be up against the fact that its previous postwar 
plans are on the rocks. The British loan failed to do its expected job. The 
World Bank and Monetary Fund are not performing as they were intended to per-= 
form. The International Trade Organization is little more than a pious hope. 











Congress is likely to be skeptical about the wisdom of doling out more dol- 
lars to the world. Dollars already budgeted are a sizable amount. 

Britain is down for $1,700,000,000 cash in the yerr ending June 30, 1948. 

Export-Import Bank loans are tagged for $684,000,000. 

Occupied countries are scheduled to cost $660,000,000 for relief. 

Greece and Turkey are to get $520,000,000 in the present budget year. 

Other countries and projects are expected to get $927,000,000. That in- 
cludes foreign relief, Philippine war démage and aid to refugees. 

That adds up to $4,301,000,000. It is within $1,000,000,000 of the sum 
paid out in the fiscal year just ended. Congress almost surely will insist on 
getting more positive results than have been achieved before raising the ante. 














Russian-American relations, meanwhile, grow more strained. The U.S. appar- 
ently is ready to discard all attempts to get Soviet co-operation. 

Commerce Secretary Harriman publicly called Russia a menace to peace. 

World Communism is bluntly described as a Soviet aim ir © study by the 
Library of Congress, requested by Senator Tom Connally, of Texas. 

That puts both the Administration and Congress on record. 

Russia also is getting these concrete demonstrations: 

U.S. t-oops are preparing to stay in Italy for another winter. 

Policing in Greece is likely to be undertaken by U.S. forces. 

A Japanese peace treaty is going ahead without Russia's participation. 




















The corn-crop outlook continues to get worse. Official rorecast now is for 
2,437,000,000 bushels of corn this year. This is the first tiwe in five years 
that less than 3,000,000,000 bushels will be harvested. 

Corn supply now promises to fall 414,000,000 bushels short of the amount 
estimated to be needed to maintain supplies of meat, poultry, dairy products. 

Early frosts could make the corn deficiency even greater. 

A food scarcity, however, is not in the picture. Food supplies will be 
well above the prewar level on a per capita basis. That goes for meat, too. 

Higher food prices are likely, though, with higher feed costs. A short 
corn crop also may complicate plans for foreign relief and delay adjustment in 
the domestic price level that is bound to come some time. 

















See also pages 13, 15, 20, 36. 
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AWTIKNOCK 
COMPOUND 


if gasoline were sold in boxes... 


it would be easy to check the ingredients in every gallon you buy. 
This important information could be printed on the label. However, it 
isn’t practical to label gasoline that way, because it is pumped into your 
gas tank, sight unseen. That’s why oil companies display the “Ethyl” 
trade-mark on their pumps. The familiar yellow-and-black emblem 
means that they have improved their best gasoline with ““Ethy]”’ anti- 
knock compound—the famous ingredient that steps up power and per- 
formance. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


look for the EK TH YL trade-mark f 

















Kine paper 
says Hello-in 
the finest way 


Like the friendly smile, 
the firm handshake, the tipped 
hat . . . fine business stationery 
greets your correspondent the 
right way — immeasurably en- 
hancing what you say. Make 
certain with your printer that 
the finest paper represents you. 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORA- 
TION, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Cotton Fibre Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin 
“The more Cotton Fibre the finer the Paper” 
F OUR WATERMARK 


is your quality guarantee 
bo 







Look through---- 
the paper... 
see all three! 


<a Dee 


MADE “by Fox RiVer’ 




















News - Lines — 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN get federal insurance of a 
loan enabling you to manufacture pre- 
fabricated homes, provided you can meet 
requirements just announced by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. The decision 
will depend on an analysis of your busi- 
ness organization, plant facilities, de- 
scription of the houses you contemplate 
to build, your production and market- 
ing arrangements and your manufactur- 
ing costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in computing your income 
tax, deduct losses resulting from hedges 
entered into for your protection against a 
business risk, but not for speculative 
purposes. A federal district court has ren- 
dered a decision that such a loss is not a 
capital loss, but a fully deductible business 
loss. 


* * * 


YOU CAN present your story of costs 
and prices to a congressional subcommit- 
tee investigating price increases. Three 
such subcommittees—an Eastern, a Mid- 
western and a Western group—are to con- 
duct hearings across the country this 
autumn. If you desire to appear before a 
subcommittee in your region, write to the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report in Washington, D.C. 
Or, you can submit to that Committee a 
prepared statement for inclusion in the 
record. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to one recent 
court ruling, grant top seniority to union 
officials in disregard of seniority rights of 
war veterans during their first year of 
re-employment. A federal district court 
decision to that effect runs counter to 
an earlier ruling by a circuit court of 
appeals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a principal defendant in 
an antitrust criminal prosecution, obtain 
removal of your case to the home district 
of your business. A federal district court 
permits such a removal from California to 
Illinois, despite the authority of the Gov- 
ernment to institute the prosecution in 
California. 


* * * 


YOU CAN ignore price controls in con- 
tracting now to buy or sell raw cane 


sugar to be harvested this autumn and to 
be delivered after October 31. Since price 
controls for sugar will expire on October 
31, the Department of Agriculture lifts 
controls from current dealings in raw 
sugar produced from the next cane crop 
for delivery after October 31. The action 
applies to sugar harvested from cane in 
offshore areas on and after November 1], 
and in mainland cane-sugar areas on and 
after October 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an operator of a broad- 
casting company, probably avoid payment 
of State taxes on the revenues you receive 
from programs originating outside your 
State. The Supreme Court of New Mexico 
interprets a recent United States Supreme 
Court decision to that effect. The New 
Mexico Court holds, however, that broad- 
casts of local advertisements are solely 
intrastate and therefore subject to State 
taxation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ignore withholding 
taxes on payments that you make under 
a patent license to a nonresident alien, 
A federal district court, which rules to 
that effect, however, holds that payments 
made as compensation for services per- 
formed outside the United States and as 
payments of the purchase price for patents 
are not subject to withholding. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain information about 
German processes for extraction of alumi- 
na and production of aluminum from 
three reports now on sale at the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce, in Washington, D.C. The’ reports, 
available in photostat and microfilm, give 
highlights of all processes attempted or in 
use in Germany and cite parallel research 
in the United States. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid granting a vet- 
eran whom you _ re-employ the same 
seniority status he would have had by 
staying on the job, even if he is a former 
part-time employe now hired full time. A 
Labor Department solicitor advises that 
if it was the employer’s practice to count 
part-time work for seniority—or if he 
adopted that practice while a former part- 
timer was in military service—the veteran 
must get the full credit. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia 
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Scene from the Samuel Goldwyn Production, 
“The Best Years of Our Lives” 


“Your Unseen Friend’’ helps bring you 
“The Best Years of Our Lives’ 
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All the beauty, talent and skill of Holly- 
wood are at the mercy of a slender strip of 
film. 


And Nickel is the Unseen Friend that 
helps make the picture clear and easy on 
the eyes. 


For every foot of film must be processed 
with great care. Any contamination from 
corrosion of the metal equipment would 
make the picture “foggy,” or otherwise 
impair the quality of the film. 


The smooth, clean surfaces of famous 
Nickel alloys like Stainless Steel and 
Inconel protect the precious film from 
effects of corrosion and impurities. Thus 
Nickel plays an important role in bringing 
you the full enjoyment of movies, whether 


from Hollywood or your own camera. 
Just one more way Nickel is Your 

Unseen Friend. It’s “Unseen” because 

Nickel is usually combined with other 

metals and you seldom see it in its pure 

state. It’s your “Friend” because it serves 

you often and well. 

Send for your free copy of “The Romance 

of Nickel.” Address Dept. 51. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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More than 2500 pins — each an im- 
mediate and convenient source of supply 
. for quality lubricants and fuels. 


Every Pin a wholesale supply point 
—ito serve all your plants, wherever located 





TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide uniform quality products and the cooperation and 
network of Wholesale Supply Points: services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


FOR QUICK ACTION cal! the nearest of Texaco’s 
more than 2500 Wholesale Supply Points or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs—through Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


GREATER ECONOMY through centralized pur- 
chasing control and One Sales Agreement. 
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THE PATH AHEAD FOR BUSINESS: 
WEAK SPOTS IN CONTINUING BOOM 


Outlook for a Real Test of Price Inflation Before End of the Year 


Signs of slackening in U. S. 
exports, consumer buying 
and Government spending 


The dollar value placed on business ac- 
tivity continues to show a strong U.S. 
boom. Prices still are rising. Personal in- 
comes are climbing month after month. 
Trade is on the upgrade after a mild dip. 
There is no sign of a downturn in any of 
these trends. 

The force of the boom overshadows the 
danger spots that show up dimly. Business- 
men, generally, are optimistic, more opti- 
mistic than six months ago. Government 
officials see no signs yet of the setback 
they expected by this time. Nevertheless, 
there are danger spots, and an analysis of 
the plus and minus signs in the present 
boom appears to be called for. 

To take the boom influences first: 

Total spending—the gross national 
product—has reached a record rate. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1947, the dollar 
value of all goods and services amounted 
to $226,000,000,000 a year. That’s an in- 
crease of $3,800,000,000 over the 
first-quarter rate. It is two and a 
fourth times the dollar value of all 
business activity in 1940. 

The boost in gross product was 
accounted for by higher dollar out- 
lays by consumers, by greater buy- 
ing by foreign countries, by higher 
expenditures for producers equip- 
ment, by more federal spending. 
Slight drops were recorded for new 
building and for business inventories. 

Higher prices and higher wages 
explain most of the rise in total 
product. 

Personal incomes hit a rate of 
$191,600,000,000 in the second quar- 
ter, continuing the steady rise that 
began shortly after war ended, and 
still goes on. That is due mostly to 
higher payments to farmers and to 
higher wages and salaries. Payments 
to business owners dropped slightly 
from the first quarter. Rents rose 
fractionally, dividends were stable. 
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Prices continue on a strong uptrend. 
Wholesale prices rose 2.3 points to reach 
147.5 per cent of the 1926 base in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947. They are just short 
of double the 1940 level. Retail prices hit 
177.7 per cent of the 1935-39 average and 
cost of living reached 156.4 per cent of 
that average. 

Consumer buying gives little evidence 
of shying at rising prices. Retail trade was 
at a $106,200,000,000 annual rate during 
the second quarter and prebably is slightly 
higher now. The second-quarter figure 
showed a mild dip from the first quarter, 
but was above the last quarter of 1946 and 
more than twice the dollar volume of 1940. 

These influences—personal income, prices 
and trade—show every sign of continuing 
strength. But they are dollar measure- 
ments. They really are gauges of inflation. 

Antiboom factors appear when dollar 
measures are discarded. The volume of 
goods produced and moving into trade is 
not so encouraging as the dollar values now 
put upon those goods. 

Output of factories, mines and mills is 
not as high as it was in the first quarter of 





Industrial Production 
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this year. The official index of output 
dropped from 189 per cent of the 1935-39 
average to 185 per cent in the second 
quarter. Production may be up a trifle 
now, but it shows few signs of regaining 
the first-quarter peak. 

Durable-goods industries, which still 
appear to have a heavy demand for their 
products, cut back from 223 per cent of 
1935-39 to 219 per cent. Declines were 
heaviest in machinery, in stone, clay and 
glass products, and metal products other 
than iron and steel. 

Nondurable factories have been cut- 
ting down on output since January. The 
second quarter rate for this section of U.S. 
industry was 170 per cent of 1935-39, com- 
pared with 176 per cent for the first quar- 
ter. Cutbacks were most severe for rubber 
products, textiles, leather goods, leather 
and paperboard. 

New orders for manufactured products 
appear to justify the cutbacks in produc- 
tion. On a dollar basis, manufacturers’ 
new orders declined 3.2 per cent from the 
first quarter to the second quarter of this 
year. On a volume basis, they are 14 per 
cent below a year ago. 

The trend in factory orders indi- 
cates that demand is beginning to 
catch up with supply in various 
fields. That trend is further borne 
out when retail trade is corrected 
for price rises. The physical volume 
of goods actually moved across re- 
tail counters was 5.7 per cent below 
the second quarter of last year. 

New construction also dipped 
from the first-quarter rate. The sec- 
ond quarter outlay for new building 
was $11,500,000,000 a year, allowing 
for seasonal adjustments, against 
$12,100,000,000 for the first quarter. 
It now appears unlikely that con- 
struction will hit the expected $12,- 
200,000,000 this year, and that is a 
downward revision of the original 
estimate of $15,000,000,000. 

High and rising prices seem to be 
choking the building boom. 

A comparison of price with vol- 
ume uncovers the weaknesses in the 
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1 
beom. It shows, actually, that the boom is 
a price inflation and one of the four great- « 
Boom Factors see ie price inflations in this country’s history. ann Costs & Prices h 
Only three times before have prices been 
higher than today. That was after the 
War of 1812, the Civil War and the first 
World War. And each time a sharp price 200 
break occurred within a year after the 
peak was reached. There is nothing in the Re 
present situation to indicate that this 
boom will end in a way different from past 150 ce © 
booms. The break after the 1920 peak me 
sent prices down 43 per cent. 

Another measure of the boom’s inflation 100 I 
comes from comparing the dollar value and sha 
the volume of retail sales. On a dollar ; sha 
basis, consumers are buying more than me 
twice as much from merchants as in 1920. = 

50 But they are getting only 29 per cent : do 
more goods. Ing 

On balance, the outlook is that a real inq 

0 1940 1946 1947 1947 test of the price boom will develop before 1940 1946 1947 1947 ™ 
4thQ IstQ 2ndQ the end of the year. F 4thQ 1IstQ 2ndQ 

Exports have been sustaining the boom pet 
since the first quarter. In the second et 
quarter, merchandise exports were sold ligh 
at a rate of $15,200,000,000 a year. 6 

Bo8: That was double the rate of a year earlier, i 
$200 and almost 12 per cent above the first lob 
quarter. 

The export boom appears to have passed ay 
its peak. Latest figures show a substantial t | 

150 Z decline in foreign sales from May to June. send 
: That downtrend probably is to continue. Psd 
A cut in exports will remove one of the od 
“s strongest props to both prices and output. 
100 Re es alae aa (De 
1e question is whether other props can that 
- be strengthened. the 
: Consumer buying also appears to be pots 
50 ; near its peak. Consumers now are spend- 50 He } 
ing about as much of their incomes as_. forn 
} i f il they can be expected to spend, and their Con; 
: incomes are not likely to increase enough mad 
0 1940 1946 1947 1947 to take up much of the slack in export cuts. 0 1940 1946 1947 1947 Tl 
4thQ istQ 2ndQ Export cuts, in fact, may reduce con- requ 
sumer incomes by reducing employment. —ha 

Business investment in plant and equip- Blan 
ment may increase slightly ipgthe months the | 
ahead, but outlays now pr to be tives 
close to a peak. that 

Inventory buying shows signs of slack- mitt 
ening. Manufacturers’ inventories show a and | 
higher value, but that is due mostly to firm 
price rises. Factories appear to be satis- legis] 
factorily stocked. Wholesale inventories Th 
remained about the same in the second Tn th 
quarter as in the first quarter. Retail and | 
inventories were down 6 per cent on a y legisl. 
dollar basis and could rise, but not very y ig doing 
much. ie other 

Government spending is tg decline in Be but 
the months ahead from recewg levels. ri) ; rite, an Bo perio 

é The building industry migtAjp the gap é ia they 
ae opened by a probable drop in exports, but Aas a were 
a S mi it will have to demonstrate more activity e: os (Ce ~ 
: than at present. 0 — num 
1940 mane roepl pore All factors considered, the boom appears Tepor' 
unlikely to go much higher. Since booms corpo 
can’t stand still, the next turn probably toads 
will be downward. Nae natur. 
© 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corp. ; 947, B United States News Publishing Corp. 
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NEW-STYLE LOBBYING TACTICS 


Parties, Write-In Campaigns, Instead of Pressure on Key Legislators 


Registration law's failure 
to uncover Washington’s 
most influential operators 


Do cocktail parties and beautiful women 
shape the nations laws and determine who 
shall get Government contracts? How 
much of a hand do lobbyists have in run- 
ning Congress and the Government? How 
do they work? These questions now are ris- 
ing from the stormy ending of the Senate’s 
inquiry into war contracts held by Howard 
Hughes, the California airman. 

The whole subject of lobbying is being 
brought into the foreground by stories told 
during the inquiry. These stories high- 
lighted the lavish entertainment of officials 
and persons supposed to have influence. 
They are prompting suggestions by some 
members of Congress that a real study of 
lobbying be made. But the idea has not 
yet taken hold. 

Behind the veil of secrecy, Washing- 
ton lobbyists are breathing easily and lay- 
ing their plans for a friendly working rela- 
tionship with Congress when it comes 
back to town. Representative Monroney 
(Dem.) , of Oklahoma, coauthor of the law 
that requires registration of lobbyists, says 
the present Congress is not much inter- 
ested in curbing the activities of lobbyists. 
He plans to propose a tighter registration 
form for lobbyists at the next session of 
Congress. And he would like to see a study 
made of their work. 

Thus far, the registration of lobbyists— 
required for the first time in this Congress 
—has gone ahead as a matter of form. 
Blanks have been filled out and filed with 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. There they have lain. No witness 
that appeared before a congressional com- 
mittee has been asked if he were registered 
and drew pay to express the wishes of a 
firm or organization to try to influence 
legislation. 

The list of lobbyists is growing steadily. 
In the latest session of Congress, 676 men 
and women were busy trying to influence 
legislation. They reported what they were 
doing and how much they were paid. An- 
other 171 had registered for such work, 
but were not busy enough during this 
period to file quarterly reports of what 
they were doing. The 676 admitted they 
were busy. 

Business lobbyists topped all others in 
numbers. Of the 676, there were 317 who 
reported they spoke for business firms, big 
corporations and trade associations. Rail- 
toads had 33 spokesmen; electric-power, 
natural-gas and other public-utility com- 
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panies, 24; insurance companies, 10; the 
sugar industry, 10; petroleum firms, 10; 
real estate interests, 8; banks and loan 
companies, 7. 

Labor lobbyists ran second. There were 
105 registered as representing various labor 
organizations. Despite their numbers, they 
lost their battle to stop passage of the new 
labor law. 

Farmers, who long had had one of the 
most forceful lobbies in Washington, now 
have only 26 registered spokesmen. But 
there has been little, if any, weakening of 
their power. 

Veterans, famed for the power of their 
lobbyists a decade ago, now have 19 listed. 


— Acme 


LETTERS FROM THE HOME FOLKS 





be created overnight 






These are sp among several organiza- 
tions. 

And the prohibition lobby, which was 
all-powerful two decades ago, now has 
dwindled to only two registered spokes- 
men. These two are grouped in the chart 
on page 16 among the 209 who speak 
for various religious, educational, health, 
professional and political organizations. 

The registration lists provide only a 
clue to the extent of lobbying in Washing- 
ton. Back of e of the lobbyists are big 
staffs of rs and nation-wide or- 
ganization reach down into small 
hamlets. They can turn on, or off, a “write 
your Congressman” campaign with a long- 
distance telephone call, or a telegram. And 
quite often they do just that. 

Others speak for themselves, or for var- 
ious industries. Some represent organiza- 


tions that consists of an office with a mim- 
eograph machine and a mailing list of con- 
tributors. A few record themselves as avail- 
able for general lobbying, for hire to who- 
ever wishes to use their services. Some of 
these send out circular mail calling them- 
selves “registered lobbyists.” A few con- 
ceal the identity of their clients behind the 
names of law firms from which they draw 
their pay. 

The pay for lobbyists is as varied as 
their work. Some are volunteers who draw 
no pay. Some get from $10 to $25 a day for 
piecework jobs. One railroad lobbyist gets 
$250 a day, plus an expense account. Quite 
a few of the better lobbyists get $25,000 
a year, plus liberal expense allowances. 
Many draw from $3,600 to $12,000 a year. 
Large expense accounts often go with the 
salaries. These expense allowances some- 
times cover living costs, or the use of 
apartment or hotel suites. 

Not on the registration lists are some 
of those whose influence is regarded as 
more potent than that of the registered 
lobbyists. Congressional inquiries invaria- 
bly accent those who are not listed as 
lobbyists. In the groups not on the regis- 
tration lists are: 

Social lobbyists and hostesses who pro- 
mote causes through social functions have 
not registered. These reach the legislators 
at cocktail and dinner parties, in their lei- 
sure moments. Sometimes the persuasion is 
applied through their wives. Sometimes 
there is no overt effort to sway the legisla- 
tor. He simply is entertained and flattered 
by women who are in favor of the legisla- 
tion he is working for. Entertainment is a 
big business in Washington. 

Law firms that advise their clients about 
the merits or demerits of legislation are not 
required to register. Some of the most 
prominent law firms in New York and 
Washington usually have, high on their 
partnership list, men who have at one 
time been Government officials and who 
have a wide acquaintanceship in the agen- 
cies and in Congress. They often are in- 
fluential in getting things done in Wash- 
ington. A few have registered voluntarily. 

Government officials, when acting in 
their official capacity, are specifically ex- 
empt from registration. By their knowl- 
edge of Washington, officials often can 
make themselves helpful to members of 
Congress. For instance, they do little fa- 
vors for constituents, get invitations to par- 
ties, help in finding places to live and ar- 
range for lucrative speaking engagements. 

Newspaper editors and publishers are 
exempt from provisions of the Act. This 
portion of the law is broad enough to cover 
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some of the large groups that sponsor pub. 
lications campaigning for or against a law, 
Most of the labor unions used their publi. 
cations to campaign against the Taft. 
Hartley law. Similarly, many trade organi. 
zations used their news letters and house 
organs to campaign for the law. 

Public-relations advisers are not spe. 
cifically covered by the registration lay, 
although quite a few have registered. Some 
of the shrewdest consultants about legis. 
lative tactics in Washington are in this 
group. As individuals, they do no lobbying, 
But they tell the directing heads of client 
organizations how and what to do to pro. 
mote the passage or defeat of legislation, 

Corporation and labor-union heads 
seldom are listed as lobbyists. When they 
go before Congress to testify for or against 
legislation, they do so at the invitation of 
congressional committees. They shape the 
policies for their organizations and may 
make persuasive arguments before com- 
mittees, but the men who are listed as 
lobbyists are the smaller men. 

Lobbying techniques are undergoing 
considerable changes. They no longer rest 
solely upon the simple and direct approach 
that was used by the prohibition and tariff 
lobbies in the 1920s. The lobbyists then 
dealt directly with a few key men in Con- 
gress, applied their pressures at the right 
places and kept legislation moving. Their 
work was personal and direct. That method 
still is used when possible. But numerous 
others supplement it. 

Social entertainment is practiced by 
most of the effective lobbies. An effort is 
made to spread good will among legislators, 
Government people and newspapermen. 

Technical information is supplied to 
the men who are drafting laws. Often this 
service is unbiased and dependable. 

Testimony before committees is an es 
sential part of lobbying. Sometimes the 
lobbyist, himself, testifies. Again, he ar- 
ranges for the appearance of his client. 

Wide acquaintance with members of 
Congress, their clerks and with department 
officials is needed. This friendship often 
grows out of entertainment. Through these 
friends, information passes. 

Write-in campaigns represent the most 
effective new technique that is used by 
present-day lobbyists. A lobbyist for a na- 
tional organization can, almost overnight, 
start the home folks to writing to their 
Congressman. Labor unions have broad- 
ened this technique to the extent of bring- 
ing delegations of constituents into Wash- 
ington to urge Congressmen to support the 
labor point of view. 

Lobbying still is a big business in Wash- 
ington. And among the lobbyists are many 
highly respected men and women whose 
views are eagerly sought by members of 
Congress. Fourteen former members of 
Congress are on the list. They regard 
lobbying as a regular part of the demo 
cratic process. They think it is here to stay: 
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Your Office Door . 


Opens On 48 States | 





@ A business may have 
an office or a factory in a single 
location, but it may nevertheless 
plant its roots in every state in 
America! And Beech has brought 
to American business the machine 
that can help do the job — the 
Beechcraft Bonanza. 

Here is air transportation cali- 
brated precisely to the size of the 
majority of business enterprises— 


a 4-place airplane that can carry 


with a Reccheret' IO yy) Am ra 7. | “ 





people and luggage for as lowas one 
cent per passenger mile . . . and 
practically at airline speed! Its 
750-mile range qualifies it for long 
hops. It goes where and when you 
want to go and it will land you on 
the smallest of fields. 


The Bonanza is luxuriously ap- 





f 


yes 


Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 172 mph; Range, 750 miles 


pointed, comfortable, and quiet— 
quiet as an open-window car travel- 
ing at 55. It is fully equipped— 
two-way radio, landing lights, in- 
struments, heater, flaps, electri- 
cally retractable landing gear, con- 
trollable propeller and a host of 


special refinements. 


There is a Beechcraft distributor near you ready with 





other facts and figures. We are now delivering Bonanzas 

on the large backlog of firm orders created by the heavy 
demand for this airplane. Additional orders will be filled 
in the sequence received. Beech Aircraft Corporation; 


Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 
BEECHCRAFT 
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MODEL 





Compare the cars in number of 


QUALITY FEATURES 








MOST HIGH-PRICED CARS HAVE 


cow-priceo PLYMOUTH 44s 


LOW-PRICED CAR #2 HAS 


LOW-PRICED CAR #3 HAS 


Your nearby Plymouth dealer will 
accept your order, And he’ll take 
good care of your present car while 
you're waiting for your new Plymouth 





Looking for Top Value in new cars? 
Then how about a car in the lowest 
price field that gives you 20 of 21 
quality features found in cars costing 
hundreds of dollars more? 

That's what the newest Plymouth 
has for you. 

No other car gives you all of these 
quality features at Plymouth’s low 
price. Of all three leading low-priced 


IF ITS VALUE YOU WANT 


its Plymouth you wai 

















cars, neither of the others gives you 
half as many as Plymouth! 

Check the facts in the Quality Chart 
at your Plymouth dealer's. You'll see 
why Plymouth is so far ahead of its 
field in riding comfort, wide-range pe! 
formance, safety and economy. Any 
way you look at it, Plymouth is the low- 
priced car most like high-priced cars. 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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POLITICAL ISSUE IN PRICES 


Administration Drive That Could Give Democrats a Weapon in ‘48 


Mobilizing of agencies for 
cost-fixing charges. G.O.P. 
opportunity in investigations 


High prices, surging higher, are sparking 
new lines of federal action. Few expect 
this action to produce any immediate re- 
sults in terms of lower prices. But it is 
drawing the price issue sharply for the 
coming political campaign. 

What is happening on the broaden- 
ing price front is this: 

Justice Department, under Attorney 
General Tom Clark, is striking out after 
big companies, charging price fixing. Eight 
leading tire manufacturers have been 
named in a criminal action, which charges 
that they have been conspiring to fix 
prices since 1935. In another price-fixing 
case, the Department brought action 
against 20 manufacturers of brake linings 
and clutch facings. John F. Sonnett, As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division, now is leading a get- 
tough investigation of the food, clothing 
and building industries. These are fields 
in which consumers are hard hit by rising 
prices. 

Federal Trade Commission also is mov- 
ing against high prices. Its most impor- 
tant new case is against the steel industry, 
which is charged with illegal price fixing. 
This action involves the industry’s “basing 
point” system of pricing. Under that sys- 
tem, buyers pay a factory price plus 
charges for delivery from an arbitrary 
basing point, which may not be the factory 
location. FTC says the system is being 
used to equalize prices to an extent that 
prevents price competition. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
is being called into the price campaign to 
feed the prosecuting agencies information 
on corporate financing. 

Council of Economic Advisers, acting 
for President Truman, is directing the 
mobilization of Government forces. This 
agency is headed by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
who believes that administered prices— 
those dominated by principal suppliers 
within an industry—are becoming a major 
problem. 

Republicans in Congress, at the same 
time, are making a record of their own 
against high prices. A committee headed 
by Senator Taft (Rep.) , of Ohio, himself 
4 presidential candidate, is splitting up 
into subcommittees for price hearings in 
various sections of the country. Other 
Republican-controlled committees are 
Pa into the price situation in specific 
elds. 
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... orders are out for a get-tough investigation 


Politically, then, the issue of rising 
prices is taking on new significance. Those 
who look for political meaning in most 
Washington developments see important 
campaign weapons being developed by 
both major parties on the price issue. 

In the case of President Truman, his 
many statements of concern over living 
costs are giving way to direct action. As 
many political observers see it, this may 
help the Administration to draw a contrast 
with Republican attitudes on price control, 
rent control and other questions involving 
prices. 

In the case of Republicans in Congress, 
investigations outside Washington are seen 
as an opportunity to take the offensive on 
the price issue. The Republican line, sure 
to be heard in the campaign, is that Ad- 
ministration policies, not any action or 
inaction of Congress, produced the condi- 
tions that set off the price spiral. 

Lower prices, however, are not to be 
expected immediately by reason of the 
outbreak of prosecutions and investiga- 
tions. Some officials think the threat of 
hard-boiled antitrust-law enforcement 
might influence some business concerns to 
postpone or abandon new price increases. 
But that is not reducing prices. 

Antitrust suits are not quick price weap- 
ons. Some of them drag on in the courts 
for years. It is only in open-and-shut 
cases, where violations can be readily 


proved, that results come quickly. In such 
cases, companies sometimes agree to settle 
the issues without going to trial. But 
the Government appears to be steering 
away from this method in its current price 
crackdown. 

In the food-clothing-building investiga- 
tion, Mr. Sonnett is under orders to bring 
criminal action in any violations he finds. 
This involves possible fines and imprison- 
ment for violators. Any convictions, there- 
fore, are likely to be fought through to the 
Supreme Court. This means that business- 
men, if they are charged with violations, 
must be prepared for long and costly court 
fights. 

FTC also is departing from its usual 
procedure. Ordinarily, this agency relies 
on open agreements with whole industries 
to insure fair-trade practices. Some offi- 
cials—including President Truman—have 
felt heretofore that this procedure was 
more effective than sporadic prosecutions 
against individual companies. The depar- 
ture from this practice in the steel case 
has made the whole subject an explosive 
issue at FTC. 

A real crackdown, thus, appears to be 
developing. Many businessmen are getting 
worried. They fear the new price drive 
might develop into a widespread anti- 
business crusade. Whether that happens 
or not, much is to be heard of the price 
issue in the months ahead. 
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Dollar Demands at Rio 
Latin Pleas for Economic Help While U. S. Presses Military Treaty 


Money troubles to the south 
because of unfavorable turn 
in export-import balances 


A new issue is being posed for the 
United States in the conference at Rio de 
Janeiro. This is whether a “Marshall plan” 
of dollar aid for the Western Hemisphere 
is to go along with the Marshall plan for 
Europe. Forcing the issue is a dollar short- 
age in many Latin-American countries 
that is rapidly growing worse. 

Main job for delegates of the 21 Amer- 
ican republics at Rio is drafting of a 
mutual-security pact for the Americas. 
Such a pact, despite an Argentine chal- 
lenge to U.S. ideas of what it should 
contain; is being written. But much of the 
talk is of the need for U.S. economic help. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
is giving this talk a cool reception. He is 
making plain-that U.S. aid to Europe 
must come first. Nevertheless, the Latin- 
American delegates are equally emphatic 
that, if they are to go along with U.S. 
military ideas, the dollar troubles of their 
countries must be faced within the next 
few months. 

Thus, differences between the 
views of U.S. and Latin-American dele- 
gates underlie much of the maneuvering 
at the Rio meeting. 

What U.S. wants at Rio now is a 
simple treaty that will lay the basis for 
military action. Detailed provisions for 
such action will be written into a second 
pact to be taken up later, probably at 
Bogota next January. If U.S. aims are 
realized at Bogota as well as Rio, these re- 
sults will follow: 

Joint measures against aggression will 
be taken whenever voted by two thirds of 
the American republics. No one country 
can veto action, as in the United Nations. 
However, any nation can keep its own 
armed forces from being used without its 


basic 


consent. 

A combined military staff for the West- 
ern Hemisphere is to be set up. This staff 
will make certain that military plans of 
other American republics are dovetailed 
with those of the United States. 

Weapons and equipment of the var- 
ious countries will be made interchange- 
able. In practical terms, that means the 
weapons of the Latin-American nations 
will conform to U.S. standards. Most of 
the weapons to be used will be produced in 
this country or will be transferred from 
U.S. surplus stocks. 

Exchange of officers by the different 


countries for the purpose of training 
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in military schools will be encouraged. 

These plans are being pressed upon the 
Latin-American governments by _ the 
U.S. If they are accepted, this country 
will be assured of solid Hemisphere back- 
ing in the event of another war. 

Latin America’s aims are somewhat 
different from those of the United States. 

Security is desired, not only against ag- 


gression from abroad, but within the 
Hemisphere. Argentina would prefer to 


limit military action to cases of aggression 
from outside the Americas. When the 
treaty now being framed was put into 
temporary form two years ago, Argentina 
was the country most feared. Since that 
time, Argentina has returned to good 
standing in the Hemisphere family of 
nations. But her neighbors still are anxious 
to have the protection that the new pact 
can provide. 

Economic help also is wanted. Many of 
the Latin-American nations are running 
out of dollars. They are asking for U.S. 
loans, so that they can keep on buying 
U.S. goods. They also want outside capi- 
tal, to aid in development of their re- 
sources. Still another type of help is de- 


sired by several countries. They want 


guaranteed outlets for strategic materia 
the production of which they expande 
at U.S. request during the war. 

Most of the Latin-American nations a 
going along with U.S. plans for the mutual. 
assistance treaty. But Latin-Americay 
delegates at Rio are pointing out that they 
countries cannot act effectively to stop 
aggression, if they are facing economic eq. 
lapse. These delegates have won a promig 
from Secretary Marshall that their ecg. 
nomic problems will be considered at ay 
early date. By vote of the conference, the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coup. 
cil, an organ of the Pan American Union, js 
to draft a plan of Hemisphere economic 
co-operation. This plan is to be presented 
at the Bogota meeting next January. Then, 
some time in the last half of 1948, a full. 
dress economic conference is to be held 

The dollar shortage is the most in 
mediate problem facing the Latin-Amer- 
can nations. The chart on_ these page 
shows what has been happening in trade 
between the U.S. and Latin America 

Before the war, the Latin-America 
countries sold to the United States almost 
as much as they bought from the U.S§ 
In 1938, for example, they sold $453,000, 
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000 worth of goods and bought $481,000,- 
00 worth. 

Then, during the war, when they were 
supplying huge quantities of war mate- 
rials, they sold much more than they 
bought. In 1944 they had a favorable bal- 
ance of more than $500,000,000 in trade 
with the U.S. As a result of this wartime 
trade, they piled up big ‘dollar reserves. 

After the war, the Latin-American 
countries began using their dollars to im- 
port peacetime merchandise from the 
United States in big quantities. In the first 
half of 1947, they bought U.S. goods at 
arate of nearly $4,000,000,000 a year. But 
they sold goods to the U.S. at a rate of 
less than $2,200,000,000. 

The result is an acute shortage of dol- 
lars that already is causing the Latin- 
American nations to curtail their buying 
from this country. In June, the latest 
month for which figures are available, they 
took only $305,000,000 worth of U.S. 
goods, compared with $370,000,000 in 
May. Exchange and import controls have 
been imposed by Mexico, Brazil, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Peru, Ecuador, Co- 
lombia, Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. In this way they are conserving 
their dollars and are limiting their imports 
to essential goods. Barriers are being 
thrown up to prevent the importation of 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, washing 
machines and luxury goods of all kinds. 

A Marshall plan for Latin America, if 
and when it takes concrete form, will be 


intended primarily to meet the dollar 
shortage. Nearly all the Latin-American 
nations have projects they wish to 
launch if the necessary dollars are made 
available. 

Mexico wants to extend her railroads, 
build highways, modernize her oil indus- 
try, and increase her food production. 

Cuba is preparing to build schools, re- 
pair her roads, and modernize her water 
systems. 

Brazil is primarily interested in develop- 
ing industries. To this end, she wants to 
build highways, railroads and airports, de- 
velop hydroelectric power, and go ahead 
with port development, flood control and 
irrigation. 

Argentina already is part way along 
with a five-year plan. Hydroelectric-power 
projects, expansion of water supplies, and 
construction of natural-gas facilities are in- 
cluded in it. 

Chile wants to develop her petroleum 
resources. 

Venezuela is anxious to grow more 
food, encourage small industry, and mod- 
ernize her ports. 

Colombia, Peru and Ecuador are inter- 
ested in developing their industries, ports, 
power resources and railroads. 

Central American countries want to 
build roads, tourist hotels and hydroelec- 
tric facilities. They hope to diversify their 
agriculture. They are especially eager tu 
see the Pan-American Highway completed 
as far as the Panama Canal. 
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Altogether, a Marshall plan for Latin 
America, if it is undertaken on the scale 
the Latin-American leaders have in mind, 
is expected to cost from $1,500,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000. 

Stockpiling of materials by the 
U.S. is being suggested by some Latin- 
American leaders for inclusion in the plan. 
In this way, they contend, countries that 
expanded production of materials during 
the war will not be left high and dry when 
shortages are made up and demand falls 
off. At the same time, a flow of U.S. dol- 
lars can maintain two-way trade. 

Materials proposed for stockpiling are 
copper from Chile, Peru and Mexico, tin 
from Bolivia, coffee and rubber from Bra- 
zil and Colombia, balsa wood from Ecua- 
dor, lead and zinc from Mexico and Brazil, 
and rope fibers from Mexico. 

New inducements to private capital 
from U.S. also are being favored by the 
Latin-American nations. U.S. firms may 
be invited back into Mexico, to operate 
the oil wells on a controlled basis, in return 
for a fixed percentage of the product. 
Brazil is encouraging U.S. businessmen to 
pool their capital with that of her own 
citizens. In Venezuela, business and farm- 
ing projects sponsored by Nelson Rocke- 
feller are financed half-and-half by U.S. 
and Venezuelan capital. Argentina now is 
offering outside investors the same treat- 
ment accorded her own citizens, and is 
allowing profits in limited amounts to be 
taken out of the country. 

Debts long in default are being refunded 
by Colombia and Peru, in an attempt to 
re-establish their credit with private in- 
vestors in the United States. Chile and 
Bolivia are giving assurances that outside 
capital will be treated fairly. 

If a Marshall plan for Latin America is 
drawn up, private financing is certain to 
be given a prominent place. 

Under the surface at Rio, the sparring 
over a Marshall plan for the Hemisphere 
actually is renewing the U.S.-Argentine 
duel. U.S. officials, with the Marshall plan 
for Europe only beginning to take shape, 
are nowhere near ready to take on a sim- 
ilar plan for the Hemisphere. Besides, they 
are not .convinced that Latin America’s 
needs compare with those of war-devas- 
tated Europe. But Argentina seized the 
initiative at Rio in pushing for a special 
conference on economic problems. She her- 
self is offering credits to her neighbors— 
Chile, Bolivia and Peru. Thus she is set- 
ting herself up as a rival of the U.S. in 
promoting Latin America’s welfare. 

Ultimate fate of a Marshall plan for 
Latin America, however, will rest with 
Congress. There, it is certain to be scruti- 
nized carefully, along with any Marshall 
plans for Europe, China, or other regions 
of the world. And final decisions will be 
taken in the light of U.S. assets and what 
members of Congress judge to be the most 
vital long-range U.S. interests. 
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THE RECORD RUSH TO COLLEGE 


Enrollments That Will Pack 2,750,000 Into Space Built for 1,600,000 


Crowded homes and classes. 
Rise in fees, rents, food cost. 
Tightening of rules for entry 


The rush to go to college is more of a 
scramble this year than last. Students will 
find college campuses in September more 
crowded than ever before. 

Demand for higher education never was 
so great. Colleges expect a record-breaking 
registration of about 2,750,000 students in 
the 1947-48 season. They will be squeezing 
those students into an educational plant 
originally designed for about 1,600,000. 
Much of that plant was out of date before 
the war began. 

Yesult is that living and studying con- 
ditions may be worse than in the autumn 
of 1946. Yet the student who manages to 
get into any college at all is counted as 
lucky. All the 
turned down 
Those applicants then have had to try to 
get in at than their first 
choices. No one knows how many college- 


universities have 


applicants. 


larger 
thousands of 


schools other 


age men and women gave up this year 
without getting entry anywhere. Waiting 
lists for 1948 already are being started. 

Outlook for students beginning the 
new school year is not always pleasant. 
Education today, in the higher brackets, 
is seldom like the traditional American 
idea of college. A prospective student has 
to clear some high hurdles before he even 
can get on the campus. 

Entrance requirements are strict, for 
example. The average applicant not ac- 
cepted by August is out of luck until next 
term. About one out of three State uni- 
versities, needing all its space for students 
from its own State, will take no others. 
Minnesota, for example, turned down 13,- 
700 last year. This situation causes hard- 
ships, particularly in the East where col- 
lege space is low compared to population. 

Many schools give veterans a break on 
scholastic requirements. This forces use of 
higher standards for nonveterans, to keep 
the enrollment in bounds. New high-school 
graduates are feeling that pinch. 

Higher fees are frequent. Average fees, 
based on total paid for all students and 
schools, will add up to at least $170 in 
1947. 
$145. In individual cases, the fee cost is 


The average last year was about 


much greater. One big college is raising an- 
nual tuition from $450 to $500. Another 
estimates 1947 fees at $350, compared to 
$250 in 1946. Laboratory charges, activi- 
ties fees and similar charges are going up. 

Living costs are up nearly everywhere, 
too. Last spring, about half the single vet- 
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erans in college were spending more than 
$65 a month for room and board alone. At 
the University of Wisconsin, the average 
married student was spending $62 for food 
and $29 for rent. 

Food prices are higher now. Many rents 
are higher. Savings to put a son or daugh- 
ter through college need to be doubled 
now, to provide a prewar standard. 

Housing conditions are only slightly 
better than a year ago at most colleges. 
In some, conditions may be worse. The 
married student have 
the hardest time finding quarters. Single 


with children will 


men willing to do odd jobs for rooms 
are said to be in demand. 

Most colleges advise an early search 
for a room or apartment. Reservations by 
mail are a convenience of the past in the 





were showing up for off-time work at the 
end of last term. They had been getting 
along by dipping into savings. With more 
job seekers, the available part-time work 
will be taken up by the early comers. 

On the campus, students in 1947 will 
find many things different from prewar 
ways. 

Classrooms will be crowded. Before the 
war, colleges had about 165 square feet of 
space per student for all instruction pu- 
poses. This year, they will have about 83 
square feet per student. War and Navy de- 
partments took as a minimum, for wartime 
training programs, 120 square feet per man, 

Educators freely warn that classes now 
are too large for instruction of normal 
quality. Laboratory sections are so large 
that many students cannot even see the 
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VILLAGE ON THE CAMPUS 
. .. barracks, trailers, Quonset huts—anything 


really crowded colleges. A personal search, 
well in advance of registration day, is 
recommended. 

Some able this 


villages of 


have been 
summer to patch up_ their 
converted barracks, trailers and Quonset 
huts. Nearly all major colleges use such 
housing now. The Government has turned 
up 128,000 dwelling units of those kinds. 
Another 14,000 are building. Some are 
located right on the main campus. In 
other places, a “village” may be 35 miles 


colleges 


from the classrooms, with students com- 
muting by bus. Colleges have cleaned up 
some of the troubles encountered last 
winter. Then. the units fre- 
quently had difficulties with heating, sani- 
tation, lighting and other services. But 
apparently there is less progress in solving 


temporary 


shortages of campus nurseries, for chil- 
dren of married students. And_ health 
facilities are sometimes lacking © still. 

Part-time jobs will be more important 
this year to more students. Many more 


machines and processes the instructors are 
demonstrating. In temporary 
buildings are rough, lighting is 
standard. Some colleges can provide no 


structures, 
below 


study halls. Larger colleges have adopted 
mass production. Students in several class- 
rooms may be lectured by one instructor 
using a loud-speaker. Tests are graded by 
machines, sometimes located in cities far 
away from the college. 

Courses will be limited, in physical sci- 
ences, by facilities available for instruc- 
tion. The first to sign up will get more of 
\ rigid 


ceiling on enrollments in engineering, for 


a choice than those who follow. 


example, is established by the number of 


instructors available. Demand is many 
times beyond supply. 
Many students have had to change 


courses, or fields of specialty, because there 
wasn't enough equipment. Lack of labora- 
tory space has forced use of lectures when 
laboratory work would be better. 

The widespread textbook shortage of 
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1946, on the other hand, is not expected 
to occur again on that scale. 

Competition for scholastic standing will 
be keen. Veterans, older and more serious, 
seem to be setting the pace. With the 
teacher shortage, students are more on 
their own. In 1940 there was one faculty 
member for every 11 students in colleges. 
The ratio is much lower now. 

Incentive for work is more pressing than 
it used to be. Colleges are adopting con- 
stantly higher standards for entry to ad- 
vanced technical and graduate schools. 
That is one way of tailoring demand to 
fit supply. Apparently only highest-rank- 
ing students can get into many scientific 
fields, for the next few years at least. 

In some fields, such as medicine and 
dentistry, there is no chance for more than 
a small fraction of the applicants. A dental 
school in Kentucky, for example, says it 
has 1,200 applicants for admission this 
year. Only 60 can be admitted. 

The colleges are asking for help to 
meet their problems. Their situation is 
summarized as follows: 

Enrollments are going higher and higher. 
How high is not certain. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration underestimated five times straight 
the number of veterans who would attend 
college. Last autumn, VA thought 600,000 
would enter college. Final score last school 
year was 1,200,000 veterans enrolled. 

Latest estimate for all students by the 
U.S. Office of Education is shown by the 
chart. This shows enrollment dropping off 
to 2,477,000 by 1951. One official of that 
agency says there may be 3,300,000 by 
1949. All authorities agree that by 1960 the 
figure will be near the 3,000,000 mark. They 
expect it to stay that high or go higher. 

Space for students now totals about 
230,700,000 square feet, aside from dormi- 
tories or other housing. The colleges figure 
they will need at least 400,000,000 square 
feet by 1950. They have money on hand, 
or promised, to increase their space to 
about 275,000,000 square feet. 

The colleges are asking the Government 
to help pay for at least part of the facilities 
they need, but do not have the money to 
build. Congress passed up that request for 
the time being. A $250,000,000 aid pro- 
gram was not reported out of committee 
in the last session. A request for $20,000,- 
000 for temporary classrooms was cut 
down to $3,000,000. 

Teacher shortage is still another worry. 

Higher pay is luring more students into 
education courses now. But teachers of 
college grade are too few for needs. Com- 
petition for scientific men has been fever- 
ish for years. Private industry offers 
salaries colleges cannot meet. 
_ Crowded conditions, accompanying the 
jump in enrollments, are forcing more col- 
leges to herd students through without in- 
dividual treatment. That means many 
changes in the pattern of college life. 
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The Step-Up in College Enrollments 
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EDUCATION SEEKERS: A TYPICAL SCENE AT ANY LARGE UNIVERSITY 
... the lucky ones face an assembly-line culture 
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CIO’S RISKS IN BOYCOTT OF NLRB 


Strength That Rival Unions and Employers Gain If Board Is Ignored 


Requirement of affidavits 
denying Communism from 
some 500,000 labor officials 


CIO’s plan to boycott the National 
Labor Relations Board is likely to be more 
of a threat than a promise. Rules now being 
laid down for compliance with the new 
labor law make the plan a risky course to 
follow. 

hnobert N. Denham, NLRB’s new Gen- 
«ral Counsel, has ruled that every interna- 
tional officer of the CIO and the AFL, 
rom Philip Murray and William Green on 
lown, must make affidavits that he has no 
Communist affiliation before local unions 
can use the Labor Board. Mr. Denham also 
rules that all pending cases before the 
Board’s regional offices will be dismissed 
unless the unions involved comply with 
this loyalty test required by the law. In 
addition, unions must file financial reports 
with the Department of Labor before they 
can'bring new cases before NLRB or have 
pending cases processed by NLRB. 

If Mr. Denham’s rulings stand, it will 
be virtually impossible for all CIO unions 
to boycott NLRB. What can happen to 
weaken them under such a policy is this: 

AFL and independent unions, by 
continuing to use the Board, will have a 


big advantage over CIO. They will have 
the Board’s help in getting new bargaining 
units as well as the Board’s protection in 
recruiting new members. Also, the Board 
will help AFL by continuing to curb un- 
fair labor practices of employers that are 
crippling to unions. 

If the CIO chooses to go it alone, with- 
out NLRB help, the AFL and the inde- 
pendents can be expected to go out after 
CIO members in a big way. The CIO’s 
action could touch off a raiding campaign 
that would widen the breach between the 
big labor organizations. Weaker CIO 
unions would be crippled. The AFL would 
be strengthened in its aim of breaking up 
the CIO and then picking up the pieces. 

The Communist issue will become 
more important in CIO unions, if union 
officers refuse to sign the affidavits. Rank- 
and-file members who in the past have 
minimized the importance of Communist 
influence in their unions will begin to ask 
questions. They will suspect their ieaders 
of hiding something. This will play into 
the hands of AFL unions. They can argue 
more conv:ncingly that the CIO is Com- 
munist tainted while the AFL, complying 
with the Communist test of the law, is 
free of this taint. 

Union-shop and maintenance-of-mem- 
bership protection will be denied to CIO 
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My term of office expires on 
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2. | amnota member of the Communist Party or affiliated with such 


party. 


I donot believe inand | amnota member of or support any organiza- 


tion that believes inor teaches theoverthrow of the United States Government 


by force or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods. 
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have not been certified as 
bargaining agents by the Labor Board. 
These are protections that CIO unions 
will not give up willingly. Union-shop con- 
tracts, where they exist, were obtained 
after long struggle. Once lost, such con- 
tracts will be hard to get back. It is not 
likely that CIO unions will give up the 
union security they have built up through 
years of conflict with employers. 

Employers’ attitudes, now that their 
hands have been strengthened by law, 
also will be an important factor in whether 
a boycott of NLRB can be successful. If 
employers resist union organization strong- 
ly, make free use of their new right to 
bring unfair-labor-practice charges against 
unions, fire workers freely for union activ- 
ity, or hale unions into court for Tengthy. 
litigation, CIO will not find a boycott easy, 
A few strong unions may be able to hold 
out for a time against use of the Board, 
but weaker ones will find it hard to stay 
alive wilhout turning to the Board for 
help. 

Many of today’s strong unions exist be- 
cause of NLRB’s help. It is not probable 
that many of these unions will desert the 
Board for long, when it still is in a posi- 
tion to help them grow stronger. 

Mr. Denham’s interpretation of the 
new law, so far as it applies to the Com- 


unions that 


—Harris & Ewing 


- »- 900,000 union officials will have to sign on the dotted line if 50,000 unions are to have NLRB protection 
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CIO CHIEFTAINS QUILL, GOLD, CURRAN, BRIDGES, MUSTER 
...in the group—one avowed Communist 


munist affidavits, is a strict one. It 
means that about 500,000 officials, affili- 
ated with 50,000 unions will have to file 
affidavits if their unions are to have NLRB 
protection. 

The effect of his ruling is that NLRB 
will refuse to process a petition for an 
election, issue an unfair-labor-practice com- 
plaint, or act on a request for a union-shop 
referendum until every officer of the parent 
organization of a union makes the sworn 
statement. 

In the AFL, this means 15 top officers. 
These are the president, 13 vice presidents 
and the secretary-treasurer. 

In the CIO, it means 11 officers—presi- 
dent, nine vice presidents and secretary- 
treasurer. Not affected by Mr. Denham’s 
ruling are the 51 members of the CIO exec- 
utive board, several of whom have been 
accused by Communist affiliations or sym- 
pathies, and one of whom is an avowed 
Communist. This one is Benjamin Gold, of 
the Furriers’ Union. Mr. Gold and the sus- 
pected Communists, however, will have to 
sign affidavits of loyalty if their own un- 
ions wish to continue to use the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

In ruling that all cases pending at NLRB 
field offices before August 22 would be 
dismissed unless the unions involved com- 
plied with the registration and affidavit 
requirements, Mr. Denham brought the 
compliance issue to a head immediately 
for many unions. August 22 was the day 
when provisions of the law affecting NLRB 
went into effect. Unions with pending 
cases will have 20 days to comply or face 
dismissal of their cases. 

A practical example of the problem 
raised for unions by this decision is pro- 
vided at the Glenn L. Martin aircraft plant 
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at Middle River, Md. The CIO United 
Auto Workers and the Machinists’ Union 
had been campaigning vigorously before 
August 22 for the fight to represent work- 
ers at the plant. An election was held 
August 21, but final results would not be 
made known until several days after the 
effective date of the new law. A victory 
for the UAW would mean that the union 
could not be certified as bargaining agent 
by the Board unless the union reversed its 
decision to boycott NLRB. 

Other unions will be forced to make 
quick decisions as to their policy toward 
use of the Board. If the CIO boycott 
is allowed to stand, even temporarily, 
NLRB’s work load will be reduced con- 
siderably just as the new law begins to 
function. 


UNIONS’ STRATEGY 
UNDER NEW LAW 


Unions are beginning to tip their hands 
on how they hope to get along under the 
Taft-Hartley labor law. The AFL Typo- 
graphical Union, although new closed-shop 
contracts are barred by the law, will at- 
tempt to continue closed shops without 
contracts. CIO unions are being advised 
on how they can live without help from 
the National Labor Relations Board. Cer- 
tain other unions are planning to use the 
Labor Board as in the past. All unions are 
out to prove the new law unworkable, with 
early repeal their immediate aim. 

Union printers, acting through the 
Typographical Union, are taking the most 
drastic action yet tried to by-pass the new 
law. Their policy now is to refuse to sign 
any new contracts with employers. Here 





is an industry where closed shops are 
traditional, but the new law makes closed- 
shop contracts illegal. So the union print- 
ers are out to continue closed-shop condi- 
tions without contracts. 

This they plan to do by seeing to it that 
union printers work only for employers 
who are willing to accept conditions of 
employment adopted by the union. The 
principal condition of employment will be 
the hiring of only union members. If this 
condition is resisted too strenuously by 
publishers, many strikes can be expected 
in this industry in the months ahead. 

The philosophy behind the printers’ new 
policy is expressed by Woodruff Randolph, 
president of the union, in these words: “If 
we cannot make a contract for the closed 
shop, we need not make a contract. If the 
conditions in the shop are not to our 
liking, we need not work in the shop. We 
operated under closed-shop conditions for 
100 years before Taft-Hartley. We need 
not get excited now.” 

CIO strategy for trying to by-pass the 
Labor Board is contained in a 41-page 
analysis of the labor law, prepared by CIO 
General Counsel Lee Pressman and his 
staff. It contains valuable clues for em- 
ployers. 

In obtaining bargaining rights, CIO 
unions will attempt to prove without help 
from NLRB that they represent a ma- 
jority of workers in a plant. This they will 
attempt by showing union membership 
cards, or by agreeing to elections con- 
ducted privately by the union and em- 
ployers. Either of these methods will 
require considerable co-operation from em- 
ployers. If this co-operation is denied, the 
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when does a 


PLANTERS’ PUNCH 


taste best? 


when it’s made with 


MYERS’S 


JAMAICA RUM 


“Planters’ Punch” Brand 
97 Proof 


How to make a Myers’s Planters’ Punch 

One of Sour (one part fresh Lime Juice). 

Two of Sweet (two parts Sugar). 

Three of Strong (three parts Myers’s 
Jamaica Rum). 

Four of Weak (four parts Water and Ice). 


Add a dash of 
Angostura Bitters. 
Shake. Serve very 
cold in a tall glass 
with cracked Ice. 
Add a Maraschino 
Cherry. 
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For free recipe book of popular rum drinks, write: 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Sole Distributor in U. S.A. 
57 Laight St., Dept. US-8, New York 13, N. Y. 
























A LINE DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
for UTILITY and LONG LIFE... 





DELUXE BENCHES OF STEEL 


Fig. 1727 


These attractive ‘‘Hallowell’’ Deluxe Work-Benches 
of Steel readily meet the broadening demands of 
industry, They are furnished with one-piece, 
smooth steel tops, 24” or 30” wide x 4‘, 5‘ or 
6’ long, or Masonite Tempered Presdwood ce- 
mented to them .. . serviceable, roomy drawers 
and bottom shelf is flanged to floor level and 
set-in to give toe room. This construction is ex- 
ceptionally sturdy. Write for your ‘‘Hallowell‘’ 
Shop Equipment Catalog. 

“Unbrako” and ‘‘Hallowell’’ Products are sold 
entirely through Industrial Distributors. 


Over 44 Years in Business 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 


Boston e Chicago e Detroit e Indianapolis 
St. Louis e San Francisco 
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unions will have to resort to strikes to 
enforce their demands for recognition. 

In bargaining, after a union has been 
recognized, CIO unions will remind em- 
ployers that they are expected to bargain 
in good faith. They will tell employers 
that failure to make counterproposals 
will be evidence of bad faith. 

Individual workers are advised by the 
Pressman analysis that there is nothing in 
the law to prohibit them from any activi- 
ties in connection with illegal strikes. Such 
activity includes picketing. Unfair prac- 
tices on the union side, according to the 
Pressman view, can be committed only by 
a union and its agents. 

Mr. Pressman advises the unions to be 
on the alert for stalling tactics by employ- 
ers. In the case of union demands for a 
union-shop election, he expects employers 
to use various methods of delaying an elec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, a growing list of unions is 
announcing intention of complying with 
the Act and of continuing to use the La- 
bor Board. Among these, the International 
Association of Machinists, an independent 
union of 600,000 members, registered with 
the Labor Department and made public 
information it was not required to publish. 
This information was that Harvey Brown, 
the Machinists’ president, draws a salary 
of $12,000 a year; the secretary-treasurer 
is paid $10,000, and the vice president 
$9,000. The union says these salaries are 
lower than those paid by any other major 
union. 


AVOIDANCE OF SUITS 
ON WILDCAT STRIKES 


Unions appear to have found a success- 
ful way to avoid being sued for damages 
by employers under the Taft-Hartley law. 
Those unions that have pressed the point 
have won out in most cases. The terms 
are sometimes different, but the result is 
the same. 

Two patterns, in general, are develop- 
ing: 

In one, the union agrees to do all in its 
power to settle wildcat strikes if they oc- 
cur. The employer, in return, agrees not 
to sue if a strike occurs during the life of 
a contract and the union sincerely at- 
tempts to stop it. This, in general, is the 
pattern followed by the Murray Corp. of 
America and the International Harvester 
Co. in recent settlements with the CIO 
United Auto Workers. 

In the other, the agreement states that 
the union will not be held liable in any way 
for unauthorized actions. This pattern is 
followed in a contract signed by the Amer- 
ican Paper Goods Co., Chicago, and the 
AFL Building Service Employes Union. 
The union, however, agrees to use its best 
efforts to prevent wildcat strikes and 
slowdowns. 


In both patterns, the employer gen- 
erally is given the right to fire workers 
who take part in wildcat stoppages. Us- 
ually, the union agrees that there shall be 
no strikes during the life of a contract, but 
makes no out-and-out no-strike 
such as was customary in most contracts 
before the new law became effective. 

The International Harvester agreement 
does not waive the company’s right to sue, 
but reserves that right for what probably 
will prove to be extreme emergencies. Such 
emergencies will occur only if the union 
fails or refuses to make prompt efforts, in 
good faith, to stop wildcat strikes should 


pledge 


any occur. 


BOARD'S ATTITUDE 
AS SHOWN IN RULES 


New rules of procedure laid down by 
the NLRB, effective August 22, provide 
employers and unions with clues to how 
the new labor law is to be administered. 
These rules add up to a number of changes 
from past procedures: 

All cases pending NLRB 
regional boards will be dismissed unless 
unions register with the Government and 
file non-Communist affidavits in 20 days. 

Representation cases pending in 
Washington headquarters will be dropped 
unless the above data are filed. 

Employers and individuals, as well 
as qualifying unions, may file charges with 
the Board. 

Appeal inay be taken to the General 
Counsel when a regional NLRB director 
refuses to act on a petition or charges 
filed with him. 

Complaint cases will be handled under 
a priority system, in the following order: 
union offenses such as secondary boycotts, 
organization picketing and striking against 
a certification; any offense involving an 
injunction for its prevention; jurisdictional 
disputes; other unfair-labor-practice cases. 

Jurisdictional cases must be heard in 
10 days after filing. If no settlement is 
reached after hearing, the Labor Board 
decides which union should perform work 
in dispute. 

Subpoena requests may not be denied 
by the Board or its trial examiners. Gen- 
eral Counsel will act to enforce subpoenas. 

Consent elections, agreed to by both 
parties, are still permitted. 

Union-security elections will be or- 
dered by regional directors on petition of 
qualifying unions. No hearing is required, 
unless regional director finds it necessary. 
Appeal! to the Board is available if regional 
office rejects election request. 

Examiners’ reports must be accepted 
by Board as its own decisions, if no objec- 
tions to these reports are filed. Examiners 
must use court rules of evidence, but are 
permitted to cross-examine witnesses to 
get facts. 
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A fine car made finer 
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Farther in a minute... farther 


ina day? 





TrIiA¢ 





Pontiac owners contend that no other car is so 
pleasant and easy to drive—regardless of what 
test is applied. 

During that first minute after the light turns 
green—when so much depends upon quickness 
and nimbleness of action— Pontiac owners enjoy 
a distinct advantage. And out on the open high- 
way—whether the road be concrete, dirt or gravel 
—a Pontiac settles down easily and comfortably, 
at whatever speed the driver determines. Owners 
say they consistently drive their Pontiacs farther 
in a day than any other car they ever owned. 


Pontiac engineers have always recognized that a 
motor car is designed primarily to drive—and 


that smooth, quick, comfortable performance is 
an absolute essential to the highest motor car 
satisfaction. And this fine performance must 
endure! The thrill of the first mile must last 
throughout the years. 


That’s why so few people, once they have owned 
a Pontiac, can ever be made happy with any other 
‘ar. For nowhere else can they find such a pleas- 
ing and permanent combination of smooth, easy 
power—a_ soft, stable ride—and - straight-line, 
finger-tip steering. 

No matter when you plan to purchase your next 
‘ar—we suggest that you make it a Pontiae—the 
sweetest performer of them all! 


fluwayvs Drive Carefully 
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To EUROPE, AUSTRALIA and the 
FAR EAST=—a world-famous ship- 
ping company offers still finer 
facilities for our Foreign Trade 


LYING the American flag, this 
modern cargo fleet performs a 
job of two-fold importance. It 
provides swift, dependable sched- 
ules to leading centers of world 


trade . . . strengthens our vital 
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import and export industry .. . 
“rounds out”’ an important phase 
of our American economy. 

These ships and their highly 
trained crews—plus the long expe- 
rience of a world-wide organization 

also keep America the strong 
maritime nation she must be. 

Twice in recent history, public 
apathy and neglect almost drove 
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“Old Glory” from the seas. If this 
is never to happen again, public 
support for a strong American 
Merchant Marine must. be active 
and sustained. 

As its best means of insuring 
such support, the United States 
Lines is providing a shipping ser- 
vice second to none for all Amer! 
cans engaged in foreign trade. 


UNITED States LINES 


United States Lines Company, One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Offices in Principal American Cities and World Centers of Trat 














he Great New United States Lines Fleet! 


nodern cargo ships to help KEEP America strong on the seas 
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The Beautiful 
“AMERICA” 


Largest, fastest of all American passenger ships 
and one of the finest liners afloat, the America 
brings to transatlantic travel the utmost in 


is. If this 
, public 
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be active 
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luxury, spaciousness—sheer travel enjoyment. 
Sailings to Europe approximately every three 
weeks. See your Travel Agent for details. 


* * * 


Including ships chartered or operated for 
the Maritime Commission, this famous 
“Houseflag”’ flies from more than a hun- 
dred mastheads—is a familiar and wel- 
come sighi in leading world ports 
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When a woman shops... 
choosing with 

discerning eye 

her favorite brands... 

with imagination’s aid 

she’s looking far beyond 

the bright array of labels, 
the bins so neatly stacked, 
the price tags on the shelves. 


She has a picture 

in her mind... 

a tantalizing vision... 

that guides her purchase 

of all the things it takes 

to make a wondrous new dessert 
for family treat or party fare 
that she saw pictured in 

her favorite magazine. 


McCall’s editors 

know how to implant 

these mental pictures 

that so compellingly 

send women in more than 
3,500,000 homes 

off on buying expeditions! 
McCall's Magazine, Adv. Dept., 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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Plus ane Minus 


INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


The boom in production, prices and 
employment continues, but is threat- 
ened by falling exports. 

Output of factories rose to 191.5 on 
The United States News indicator in 
the week ended August 16, up 10 per 
cent from the July low but 3 per cent 
below the March peak. 

Auto output recovered to 83,648 from 
79,017 the previous week. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 92.8 
per cent of capacity in week ended 
Aug. 23, against 93.2 in previous week. 

Department-store trade rose to 285 
on The United States News indicator, 
up 3.6 per cent. 

Prices rose at wholesale to 152.7 on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 
the seventh straight weekly gain. 
Farm, food and industrial products 
all were higher. 

Wage rates in manufacturing climbed 
to a new high of $1.23 an hour in 
July. The gain, however, was smaller 
than in May and June. Weekly earn- 
ings, owing to a drop in average 
hours, fell slightly to $49.25. 

Employment rose to a record 60,079,- 
000 in July as activity in agriculture 
and construction hit a seasonal peak. 

A drop of perhaps 2,000,000 is due by 
December as agriculture and con- 
struction decline seasonally. 

Nonfarm employment showed a few 
soft spots not due toseasonal changes. 

Manufacturing employment, adjust- 
ed, fell to 15,180,000, down 167,000 
from June and 331,000 from the 
March peak. 

Durable-goods industries, chiefly 
transportation equipment and ma- 
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Strikes, material shortages and mass 
vacations were largely responsible. 
Weakness, however, has been _per- 
sistent in machine tools, radios, alu- 
minum manufactures, furniture and 

tires. Employment in these indus- 
tries, totaling 650,000, is 10 per cent 
below December, 1946. 
Government employed 5,334,000 in 
July, down 120,000 from June. 
Mining employed 861,000, down 29,- 
000. 
Construction 
up 19,000. 
Changes elsewhere were in transpor- 
tation and public utilities, up 18,000; 
finance, up 27,000; and service indus- 


employed 1,714,000, 


ACTIVITY 


Exports, biggest force in 1947 boom, 
are threatened with new declines on 
top of the 13 per cent drop in June. 

Dollars from the $3,750,000,000 U.S. 
loan to Britain were used by Britain 
and other countries at a rate of 
$2,900,000,000 per year in the first 
half of 1947, equal to a fifth of the 
total U.S. export rate. The loan is 
now almost used up. 

Import controls abroad are tightening. 
In Latin America, eight countries 
clamped down on imports in the last 
few months. Some controls did not 
become effective until after June. 

Importance of exports is seen in the 
number of nonagricultural jobs de- 
pendent upon exports, directly or 


indirectly, given below: 
Per Cent of 


Jobs Due to Total in 


Exports the Industry 

All industries 2,100,000 5 
Motor vehicles, ma- 

chinery, ete. 700.000 12 
Iron & steel 130,000 18 
Transportation 250.000 9 
Rubber & chemicals 100,000 11 
Textiles & leather 200.000 7 
Fuel & power 110,000 8 
Stone, clay, glass 40.000 7 


cs 


Lumber, paper 106,000 

Inventory accumulation by manufac- 
turers, shown in the chart, reflects 
the filling up of domestic pipe lines. 
Increase in stocks of purchased ma- 
terials, including parts, has slowed to 
a trickle. Finished goods, however, 
are now piling up. 

The gain in national product from the 
fourth quarter of 1946 to the second 
quarter of 1947 is largely due to the 
rise in exports. If exports fall sharply, 












































































































































































chinery, employed fewer workers. tries, down 28,000. the boom will meet a critical test. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.”’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and j, 








CURIOUS REASONING AND BAD POLITICS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


President Truman has, in effect, notified the Amer- 
can people that for the next five years during which 
he expects to hold office they need not look for any 
reduction in income taxes even though there is each 
year a surplus in the Treasury. He says he intends to 
spend the surplus or apply it to debt reduction. 

This is a curious platform on which to run for 
the Presidency in 1948. 

What’s more, it is the negation of everything Amer- 
ican enterprise has stood for in the past. 

It implies that no business which has a long-term 
debt should ever pay any dividends to stockholders 
until every cent of that debt is repaid. New capital 
could never be raised in business that way. 

This is but another way of saying, too, that a man 
with a mortgage on his house must devote every dollar 
of surplus above his bare living needs to the retire- 
ment of the mortgage, even above any fixed program 
of installment payments. It also implies that, even 
though the value of the house is greatly in excess of the 
mortgage and the banks would be willing at any time 
to lend again and put another mortgage on it for the 
same amount, all his surplus savings should be used 
anyway for retirement of the mortgage. 


Using the surplus: There is to be a surplus of $4.7 
billion on July 1st next. This is officially and formally 
conceded by the President in his latest budget state- 
ment. But he adds: 

“The surplus, together with part of the present 
cash balance, will be devoted to retirement of the 
public debt. On this basis, the debt would decline 
from 258 billion dollars on July 1, 1947, to 253 
billion dollars at the end of the fiscal year (June 
30, 1948).” 

Everybody will admit that the public debt should 
be reduced. A reduction of one per cent per year would 
mean that the debt would be cut in half in 50 years— 
a curtailment more than adequate to bring the mort- 
gage far below what it needs to be when measured 
against our national wealth. 

Next year’s surplus will probably be in excess of 
$5 billion. Some competent estimates go as high as 
$7 billion. 


A program of surpluses in which a certain propor. 
tion is devoted to debt retirement and a certain pr. 
portion to tax reduction is desirable. There woul 
seem to be every reason why these items should be 
divided at least on a fifty-fifty basis. Or else the debt 
cut should be fixed at $2.5 billion per year, which js 
one per cent of the principal at present. 


A permanent excuse: But Mr. Truman apparently 
refuses to fix a definite installment per year. The rea- 
sons he gives against it will, of course, be just as valid 
from his viewpoint next year and for at least five 
years thereafter. He says: 

“The indicated surplus of $4.7 billion applied 
to reducing the national debt, will be an important 
bulwark against the severe inflationary pressures 
to which the country is now subjected. The inter- 
national situation has also made it imperative 
that we plan for a surplus, both in view of the 
problem of promoting world recovery and of the 
need for a reserve against emergencies, whether at 
home or abroad. Elementary prudence requires 
that we be prepared to face the unforeseeable as 
well as the foreseeable. This, we are now ina 
much stronger financial position to do than we 
were last year.” 

Cannot these excuses be used every year—‘“the un 
foreseeable’—“bulwark against inflationary pre 
sures”—‘“elementary prudence’’? 
transparently trumped up to endeavor to depreciate 
the Republican campaign argument or Mr. Truman 
actually intends to keep high taxes indefinitely. 

Let us look at that segment of the budget which 
the President calls “international.” These are the “in 
ternational programs and activities for world peace’ 
These are largely what he means by the “unforeset 

able.” The Budget Bureau statement last week showed 
the actual expenditures for the “international” group 
of items as $6.7 billion in the fiscal year 1947. The 
same group of items is shown as $4.3 billion for 1948. 
Does the President mean to imply that an expend: 
ture out of the pockets of American taxpayers of $43 


billion a year for “international” is too small and that 2 
he plans to go beyond that sum—which, incidentally, best ch 
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N propor: f. already included in the 1948 budget and still leaves 
rtain pro-}. surplus of $4.7 billion? 
Te Wouldf Are we to lend $1.7 billion, for instance, every year 
should bell. Britain as we are doing in the 1948 budget? Is this 
the debt recurring item? 
, which is The American people want to help preserve world 
peace but they do not wish to become suckers. Ameri- 
pparently fan money should be used to stimulate Europe to re- 
_ The rea-fiyiid and help herself. The $4.3 billion set aside in 
st as valid fine 1948 budget for “international” objectives is ample 
least five ior the Marshall plan without dipping into the surplus. 
The President overlooks the means by which the in- 
applied fiiicated surplus of $4.7 billion has been developed in 
portant fmerica. It has come about through a gradual removal 
ressures [if governmental restrictions and the freer flow of 
€ intet- fAmerican enterprise. Prices are high but so are wages. 
erative Neither will come down very much in the next several 
Of the Bears, We are in for a high price level era. Under such 
1 of the icumstances, we cannot expect a return to pre-war 
ether at fsx rates, either. But unless an incentive is furnished 


requites fi the taxpayer, he loses initiative and hope. 
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More revenue from lower rates: Individual taxes 
ate too high and so are corporation taxes. It is un- 
eonomic to keep them high. More revenues will be col- 
ected if rates are reduced. This was the way the tax 
system operated in the ’20’s when the Republicans 
tduced tax rates sharply and nevertheless brought 
they * ebout a surplus year after year. 
leprecame Partisan critics promptly say this is what caused the 
- Troma bust” in 1929. Everyone who is at all familiar with 
tely. a what happened knows that the break that began in 
“= 929 was world-wide, as the statistics of business con- 
te eal litions from all over the world prove. If one American 
anfoedlll actor did cause the “bust,” it was the failure of 
+ dell nited States private investors to keep on lending 
be yhen Europe herself used the loans extravagantly for 
yi iaproductive purposes. 
“ec lll We must not make the same mistake again. This 
ime the American Government and the World Bank 
ust scrutinize the uses to which loans are to be put. 
Why also should we not continue to reduce ex- 
enditures on all sides? Thus, the Budget Bureau’s 
Rtést chart shows that in the fiscal year 1947 we got 
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President’s statement on the budget is program of continued spending and high 






tax rates—Fixed annual payments would provide orderly retirement of 
national debt—Surplus can be divided between debt and tax reduction. 


along with $5.8 billion for all of the normal activities 
of the Federal Government. Yet in 1948 this item has 
risen to $7.6 billion. President Truman recommended 
that it be $8.3 billion but the Congress wisely reduced 
it. This item of expenses, moreover, is entirely apart 
from the sums set aside in the budget for interest on 
the public debt, tax refunds, national defense, veter- 
ans, and international. 

Republican cuts: While it is, as the President says, 
not easy to count on “appropriations” and “‘expendi- 
tures” conforming to one another in any fiscal year due 
to the carry-over of unexpended balances out of pre- 
vious years’ appropriations, he does say that “reduc- 
tions which may be considered as final” show cuts by 
the Republican Congress of $1,843,000,000 in appro- 
priations and of an estimated $1,275,000,000 in ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1948. 

After all, the Republicans before January 1st last did 
not have access to government expense data while Mr. 
Truman did. Also, the President all along has had an 
intimate knowledge of what the Budget Bureau was 
doing. He must have known a few weeks ago when he 
twice vetoed the tax-reduction bills that a $4.7 billion 
surplus, or thereabouts, was in the offing. The fiscal 
experts in the Joint Congressional Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue said so publicly at the time. For the 
President to conceal these essential facts is to display 
a lack of candor which perhaps can be rationalized as 
political maneuvering but which the public will char- 
acterize as palpably misleading. 

Mr. Truman now announces that the same “policy 
of planning for a surplus and for further debt retire- 
ment will be followed in preparing the budget for 1949.” 

This means not only that he doesn’t favor any tax 
reduction next year, but, if he is consistent in his argu- 
ment, he will not recommend tax reduction for many 
years to come. This challengés the American people, 
if they disagree, to get themselves a new President 
by 1949 who will pledge a reduction in expenses and 
apply a formula whereby 50 per cent of the surplus 
would be used for tax reduction and 50 per cent for 
debt retirement. That would be a realistic program and 
one that would bring an era of genuine prosperity. 














NITED STATES HIGHWAYS are choking 
U with traffic. Cars and trucks are roll- 
ing up record mileages. Officials did not 
expect to see totals so high before 1951. 
All first estimates on postwar highway 
traffic were far too low. 

States and cities find their prewar high- 
ways and streets inadequate. And highway 
traffic will rise at least 60 per cent more 
by 1970 if new estimates prove correct 

The Pictogram shows how _ traffic 
zoomed when the war ended. Cars and 
trucks are being driven a total of 181,000,- 
000,000 miles this year over rural high- 
ways. By 1970, annual vehicle mileage on 
rural roads will be about 290,000,000,000 
miles. Cities and towns can expect about 
the same increase in their traffic. Mileage 
traveled in cities almost exactly equals 
miles traveled on rural highways. 

Traffic growth could be held up some- 
what. Officials say the normal growth 
shown by these new estimates will occur 
only if roads are expanded to handle the 
new traffic. Big cities must enlarge streets 
to attract traffic, which brings business. 

Highway improvements are lagging far 
behind the growth of traffic, so far. In the 
network of major highways, about 34,000 
miles of roadbed need to be replaced. They 
were worn out entirely in wartime. An- 
other 14,000 miles of two-lane highways 
need to be made into four lanes. Thou- 
sands of miles of concrete slab, 18 feet 
wide, are considered obsolete. Minimum 
width required to fit larger trucks and cars 
is 24 feet on main roads. Altogether, it is 
estimated that about 65,000 miles of 
major highways need to be replaced, re- 
paired or modernized and widened. 

Progress on this job has been slow. 
State highway departments let contracts 
for $817,742,000 worth of work on 47,163 
miles of roadway in the year ended June 
30. Actual work has been held up by 
shortages of equipment and labor. But 
work was speeded this summer. Highway 
construction in June, exclusive of main- 
tenance, reached a value of $135,000,000. 
Workers employed numbered 107,192. A 
year ago there were only 59,000. 

Traffic problem apparently is to get 
worse before it gets better. More cars and 
trucks are on the road than ever before. 
The number is estimated at more than 
35,500,000. Previous peak was in 1941, 
with 34,383,000 vehicles. The larger 
number operating today includes more 
trucks and busses, too. By 1950, passenger 
cars alone may pass the 40,000,000 mark. 
Yet, at present rates, it will be at least 
1962 before completion of the proposed 
40,000-mile interregional highway system, 
which means modernization of the most 
important major highways. 
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Special Report. 


Survey showing that only 
higher-income groups set 
aside much money in 1946 


Personal savings in this country, as 
measured by a sampling poll taken for the 
Federal Reserve Board, show these trends: 

Rate of saving is turning sharply 
downward. People saved less money in 
1946 than in 1945. In 1947, they are sav- 
ing still less. , 

Low-income families—spending units 
with yearly incomes of less than $3,000— 
made up 65 per cent of all families and 
earned 36 per cent of the total of personal 
incomes in 1946. Yet they accounted for 
only 4 per cent of the year’s personal savy- 
ings. In 1945, this same group, making up 
70 per cent of the total, accounted for 44 
per cent of incomes and 24 per cent of 
savings. 

Middle-income families—those with 
incomes of $3,000 to $5,000—made up 25 
per cent of the population in 1946. They 
had 33 per cent of the income and 35 per 
cent of the year’s savings. In 1945, families 


extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


DECLINE IN RATE OF SAVING 


High Prices’ Impact on Ability of Many Families to Make Ends Meet 


in this income group made up 22 per cent 
of the total. They had 32 per cent of the 
earnings and 36 per cent of the year’s sav- 
ings. 

Higher-income families—those with 
incomes of more than $5,000—comprised 
a little less than 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation in 1946. Yet they accounted for 31 
per cent of the income and 61 per cent of 
the year’s savings. In 1945, this same 
group, making up only 8 per cent of the 
population, had 24 per cent of the income 
and 40 per cent of the year’s savings. 

The effect of high prices and of rising 
outlays for consumer goods, thus, is hit- 
ting hardest in the lower income groups. 
At these levels, most people have cut their 
saving to the bone, and many are having 
to dip into wartime savings to make ends 
meet. But, at higher income levels, where 
a smaller share of income normally goes 
for day-to-day living, the majority of fam- 
ilies still are able to salt away substantial 
portions of their earnings. 

Ownership of savings, then, is tend- 
ing to concentrate more and more in the 
hands of relatively few people. Measuring 


the trend, official poll takers discovered 
this: 

The top 10 per cent of U.S. families, 
ranked according to income, accounted 
for 63 per cent of the total amount sayed 
by the U.S. public in 1946. 

The second 10 per cent had 16 per 
cent of the year’s savings. 

The third 10 per cent saved 14 per 
cent of the 1946 total. 

The top 30 per cent of families, thus, 
accounted for 93 per cent of the gross 
amount saved by the U.S. public in 1946, 
These same families had 59 per cent of the 
year’s total personal incomes. 

The next 50 per cent of the families, 
still ranked in order of income, had 37 
per cent of the total personal incomes in 
1946, and 15 per cent of the gross personal 
savings. 

The bottom 20 per cent, with 4 per 
cent of the country’s personal incomes in 
1946, spent more than they earned. The 
deficit for this group was the equivalent 
of 8 per cent of the gross savings. 

In all income groups, as shown by 
the chart on page 36, there were some 


The Positive Savers: Families That Increased Their Savings in 1946 
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FLEX-SITE ... Visible Binders 
offer large visible margins 
for wide range of record sizes. 





VLINE... Posting trays 
provide automatic working 
'V" throughout. Eliminate 
compressors... keep ledgers 
in order... stuff easily. 







TRA-DEX ... Vertical Visible 
Files with 3-way visible mar- 
gins give facts at a glance. 





[940 was 20 years ago ! 


In office methods, we mean. Busy war plants just couldn’t be bothered with the happy- 


go-lucky systems of pre-war days, when skilled office help was abundant and costs were low. 


So methods advanced twenty years almost overnight—card records were 
put on wheels’. . . locked-in ledger sheets were slipped into V-line slots instead . . . 
dog-eared inactive records were filed in sleek steel containers stacked ceiling-high ... 
permanent records were microfilmed and valuable storage space released. All over 


the office, even out in the plant, record keeping was shifted into high gear! 


Today’s problems of personnel, of floor space, and of prolific record-keeping are 
no less acute than those of the busy war years just passed. 


Peacetime industry cannot return to a pre-war office overhead schedule. 


With so many Diebold modern aids to office efficiency available right now, there is 
no longer a need to battle growing office overhead costs with outmoded weapons, 
Your Diebold Man can quickly bring you important news about fitting the 
right equipment to the job—rotary, vertical, visible files or microfilm— 
can show you ways and means to meet your current office problems. 


There are Diebold Branches or dealers in all principal cities. 


VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT e SAFES, 


Diebold (2 


VAULT EQUIPMENT e BURGLAR ALARMS 


| MICROFILM @ ROTARY, VERTICAL AND 


e HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


FLOFILM....A self-contained micro- 
film process. Micro-film can be 


finished one hour after exposure. 


CARDINEER... Rotary Card File 
speeds reference and posting... 


maintains control at minimum cost. - 
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1847 . Merriam-Websters 1947 


The Merriam-Webster 
Book of 















Gives you essential facts about 
40,000 NotedMen and Women 


EBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY contains more 
than 40,000 concise biographies, with 
pronunciation of names and all essen- 
tial facts. Includes scientists, states- 
men, explorers, writers, painters, ac- 
tors, radio personalities, eminent fig- 
ures from every other field. Prepared 
by the famous Merriam-Webster edi- 
torial staff. Valuable to writers, 
speakers, readers. 1,736 pages, thumb 
index. $7.50. At your bookdealer or 
order direct from the publishers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 

692 Federal St., Springfield 2, Mass. 



























As you sit and read this impor- 
tant news of national affairs, 
may we remind you that 
two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand other subscribers 


are doing exactly the same 


thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine 
each week realize the full sig- 
nificance of such an important 


audience. 
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Special Report 





families that spent more money than they 
earned in 1946. But the proportion of such 
families—negative savers, as they are 
termed by the survey report—was much 
greater in the low-income groups than in 
the high-income groups. 

For the country as a whole, 66 per cent 
of families were positive savers—that is, 
they saved some of their incomes—and 27 
per cent were negative savers. The remain- 
ing 7 per cent just held their own during 
the year. 

Not all of the savings reported were in 
liquid form. Only 31 per cent reported 
that they increased their holdings in bank 
accounts and Government bonds. Other 
forms of saving included insurance premi- 
ums, house payments and payments to 
retirement funds. Taking savings in all 
forms, the survey showed this: 

Under $1,000 of income for the year, 
39 per cent of the families saved some- 
thing, and 33 per cent spent more than 
they earned. The remaining 28 per cent 
neither added to nor subtracted from pre- 
vious savings. 

From $1,000 to $2,000 of income, 57 
per cent added to savings, and 33 per cent 
reduced savings. Ten per cent held their 
own. 

From $2,000 to $3,000, there were 65 
per cent of positive savers and 32 per cent 
of negative savers. Three per cent just 
broke even. 

From $3,000 to $4,000, 75 per cent 
added to savings and 23 per cent sub- 
tracted from savings. Two per cent held 
their own. 

From $4,000 to $5,000, savers ac- 
counted for 78 per cent of families, and 
nonsavers for 22 per cent. 

As income goes up, the number of peo- 
ple with money left over for saving tends 
to rise, and the number that has to dip 
into previous saving tends to decline. From 
$4,000 to $5,000, the proportion of positive 
savers is twice as large as in the group un- 
der $1,000. The proportion of negative sav- 
ers is one-third smaller than in the lowest 
income group. To go on up the income 
scale: 

From $5,000 to $7,500 of income, 81 
per cent increased savings during 1946, 
and 18 per cent reduced savings. One per 
cent broke even. 

Over $7,500 of income, the positive 
savers reach 88 per cent, leaving only 12 
per cent of families that spent more than 
they earned. 

These figures, studied in connection with 
those on the amount of 1946 savings at 
each income level, show that the majority 
of U.S. families are spending all, or nearly 
all, of current income to pay current bills. 
Although the average U.S. family is earn- 
ing more money than ever before, rela- 
tively few are putting aside any substan- 
tial amount for saving. 

Other findings of the survey included 
these: 





—— 


Veterans dipped more heavily into past 
savings during 1946 than did other groups, 
Families including veterans of World Way 
II accounted for about a fifth of the total, 
They made up about a third of families 
that spent more money than they earned, 

Managers and people who are self-em. 
ployed are the biggest savers. About §9 
per cent of this group saved something 
during 1946, and 36 per cent saved more 
than $1,000. 

Professional people came next. About 
77 per cent saved some money in 1946, and 
29 per cent saved more than $1,000, 

Clerks and sales people were third jn 
line. About 70 per cent of this group saved 
some money in 1946, and 11 per cent saved 
more than $1,000. 

Farmers were fourth. About 68 per cent 
saved some money, and 20 per cent saved 
more than $1,000. 

Skilled workers were fifth. About 67 
per cent saved something, and 9 per cent 
saved more than $1,000. 

Unskilled workers were sixth. About 54 
per cent saved some money, but only 9 
per cent saved as much as $1,000. 

Retired people were seventh. A little 
less than half saved something, but only 
3 per cent saved as much as $1,000. ; 

Life insurance is the commonest form 
of saving in this country. More than 75 
per cent of U.S. families saved some 
money through insurance premiums in 
1946. Liquid assets—bank accounts and 
Government bonds—were increased during 
the year by about 31 per cent of families. 

Consumer credit is expanding rapidly 
as more and more U.S. families exhaust 
their wartime savings. The volume of such 
credit already is at a record high of well 
over $10,000,000,000. A new surge of in- 
stallment borrowing is expected after the 
Government ends its controls over con- 
sumer credit November 1. 

Volume of savings for all families 
dropped from 17 per cent of total income 
in 1945 to 8 per cent in 1946. During war 
years, savings ran about 20 per cent of 
income. In 1947, the decline in the rate of 
saving is continuing. In the first half of 
this year, according to the Commerce 
Department, the annual rate of saving was 
down to $11,800,000,000, against $14,800, 
000,000 in 1946 and $29,000,000,000 in 1945. 

Savings, thus, do not promise to under- 
write any prolonged spree of mass buying. 
Lowest-income people already are dipping 
into their past savings to make ends meet. 
As living costs outrun wage increases i 
1947, more and more people in the middle- 
income brackets are having to draw on the 
money they laid aside during war yeats. 
Therefore, it is in the 10 per cent of families 
above $5,000 a ycar that the really big 
market is to be found for high-priced 
goods. These are the people with 31 pet 
cent of current incomes and 61 per cent of 
the total amount saved by the U.S. public 
in 1946. 
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ALUMINUM BRAINS FOR THE ASKING 


When your mind turns to making something of alumi- 
num, you need facts... facts to stack aluminum up 
against other materials. This brain is full of more useful 
facts about aluminum than you can find anywhere else. 

We are talking about the cumulative corporate 
brain of ALCOA... Aluminum Company of America. 
For 59 years it has been gathering knowledge in 
making aluminum useful to thousands of companies 
vith problems as special as yours. 

When it goes to work on your problem, the particu- 
lar kind of knowledge needed is sure to be found in 
one or more of this brain’s many parts . . . in the 


minds and experience of the scientists, engineers, 
plant men and sales force who make up this corporate 
brain of ours and consult with each other daily. 
Remember that, when an Alcoa representative sits 
down beside your desk. Remember that he will know 
where to reach for the aluminum brains ... for the 
metallurgical experience, or knowledge of shop 
practices, or information on design, or production 
costs, or finishes .. . that can help you to manufacture 
your aluminum products better or cheaper or both. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ALCO. rest in ALUMINUM 3 
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lhere ts nothing better tn the market” 
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Finance Week 


THREATS TO EXPECTED SURPLUS 


Hurdles for Tax Cut in Uncertainties Over $4,667,000,000 Excess 


Marshall plan, veterans’ aid, 
possible business setback as 
perils to Truman estimates 


The Government’s budget outlook for 
the year ending next June 30, as sized up 
by President Truman in new official esti- 
mates, is this: 

Income is placed at $41,667,000,000. 
This amount is $3,937,000,000 more than 
President Truman had forecast in his 
original budget estimates which he made 
last January. 

Outgo is estimated at $37,000,000,000, 
which is $528,000,000 less than Mr. Tru- 
man forecast in January. 

Left over for cutting debt and taxes, 
then, would be $4,667,000,000. This is 
$4,465,000,000 greater than the budget 
surplus Mr. Truman predicted in January. 
In the issue of August 8, The United 
States News estimated the year’s surplus 
at $4,653,000,000, which missed the new 
official estimate by less than one third of 
1 per cent. 

Uncertainties, however, show up in 
this budget picture. Government spend- 
ing might run higher and Government 
income lower than Mr. Truman now fore- 
casts. The outgo estimate does not allow 
for new aid to Europe under the Marshall 
plan, now being drafted by official 
agencies. Nor does it cover any increase 
in allowances to veterans attending school, 
which may be voted by Congress early 
next year. The income estimate assumes 
that high prosperity will continue through- 
out this fiscal year. That may or may not 
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INCOME: 

Income taxes, personal 
and corporate 

Excise taxes 

Employment taxes (net) 

Customs 

Other income 
Total income 

OvtTco: 

National defense 

Terminal-leave pay 

Interest 

Tax refunds 

Veterans 

Foreign aid 

Farm aid 

Social welfare 

Housing 

Natural resources 

Transportation and 
communication 

Other spending 
Total outgo 

Budget surplus 


Year Ended 
June 30, 1947 
(Actual) 


$29.305,000,000 
8,049,000,000 
595,000,000 
494,000,000 
4,816,000,000 
43,259,000,000 


12,459,000,000 
1,992,000,000 
4,957,000,000 
3,056,000,000 
7,373,000,000 
6,669,000,000 
1,331,000,000 
1,356,000,000 
385,000,000 
578,000,000 


861,000,000 
1,488,000,000 
42,505 ,000,000 
754,000,000 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1948 
As President 
Truman Saw It 
Last January 


$26,660,000,000 
6,847,000,000 
707,000,000 
517,000,000 
2,999,000,000 
37,730,000,000 


11,006,000,000 
250,000,000 
5,000,000,000 
2,065,000,000 
7,343,000,000 
3,510,000,000 
1,381,000,000 
1,654,000,000 
539,000,000 
1,101,000,000 


1,530,000,000 
2,149,000,000 
37,528,000,000 
202,000,000 


The Government's Budget Picture 


As President 
Truman Sees 
It Now 


$28,914,000,000 
8,025,000,000 
745,000,000 
463,000,000 
3,520,000,000 
41,667,000,000 


10,210,000,000 
191,000,000 
5,125,000,000 
2,063,000,000 
7,469,000,000 
4,301,000,000 
939,000,000 
1,953,000,000 
164,000,000 
1,160,000,000 


1,435,000,000 
1,990,000,000 
37,000,000,000 
4,667,000,000 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 











be the case. A business setback, if it 
comes, will reduce the Federal Government 
income. 

Tax cuts affecting 1948 incomes, there- 
fore, are not yet to be counted on. Even 
with a surplus of $4,667,000,000, the 
margin for tax cutting would be rather 
slim, because leaders in Congress insist on 
using at least half that much to retire debt. 
Furthermore, that surplus is so shaky that 
Congress can be expected to go easy on 





—Harris & Ewing 


BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB 


«.. are the budgeters too optimistic? 
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voting away revenue through tax cuts un- 
til the outlook clears up. A definite pos- 
sibility remains that Congress will post- 
pone the matter of tax reductions until 
1949. 

Spending, at best, is to run at least 
four times as high as in prewar years. 

National-defense costs, as shown in the 
new budget estimates, total $10,210,000,- 
000. This is $796,000,000 less than the 
January estimate. This, like other expendi- 
tures, is reported according to a new meth- 
od of grouping adopted by the Govern- 
ment this year. 

Aid to veterans is estimated at $7,469,- 
000,000, which is $126,000,000 more than 
Mr. Truman expected in January. This 
figure will rise if Congress increases bene- 
fits to veterans in school. 

Interest on the public debt at the cur- 
rent time is placed at $5,125,000,000, an 
increase of $125,000,000 over the January 
estimate. 

Terminal-leave pay for GI’s is esti- 
mated at $191,000,000, a reduction of $59,- 
000,000 from the January figure. Cash out- 
lay, however, is expected to reach $1,500,- 
000,000. Most of this expense was budg- 
eted last year. 

Tax refunds are expected to cost 
$2,063,000,000, a drop of $2,000,000 from 
the January estimate. 

Foreign aid is figured at $4,301 ,000,000, 
compared with $3,510,000,000 in the Janu- 
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CHINA IS THE WORLD'S OLDEST CONTINUOUS 
CIVILIZATION. \TS AREA--4,480,992 SQUARE MILES 
--I5 GREATER THAN ALL OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
ITS TERRITORIES. CHINA HAS 5 THE WORLD'S 
POPULATION -- ABOUT 450,000,000 PEOPLE. 
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NO TRESPASSING -- CHINA'S GREAT WALL, COMPLETED IN 2IO B.C. TO 
KEEP OUT THE NORTHERN BARBARIANS, MARCHES /400 MILES \NLAND 
FROM THE SEA. IT AVERAGES 20 FEET HIGH, CLIMBS MOUNTAINS, CROSSES RIVERS, 




















IMPERIAL CITY -- PEIPING 
(PEKING) IS ARCHITECTURALLY 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S OUTSTANDING 
CITIES. MANY OF ITS MAGNIFICENT 
PALACES AND 7EMPLES, BUILT 
BY THE EMPEROR YUNG LO, DATE 
BACK TO THE I5TH CENTURY. 











AGELESS ART-- CHINESE 
PAINTINGS, DONE IN INK ON 
SILKEN SCROLLS, ARE FAMED 
FOR THEIR DELICATE BEAUTY. 
AT PAINTING ,SCULPTURE, POTTERY, 
THE CHINESE HAVE EXCELLED 
FOR 1500 YEARS / 


NATIVE NECTAR --THE TEA PLANT THRIVES 
IN CHINA--ITS BIRTHPLACE --PRACTICALLY 
WITHOUT CULTIVAT/ON. FROM PEASANTS’ 
SMALL PATCHES COME MANY FRAGRANT 
VARIETIES FOR EXPORT TO ALL 
THE WORLD. 









Wou can call China — and most of the principal countries of 
the world — right from your telephone. New low rates are now in 
effect. You can talk to China for 3 minutes from any point in the 
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! 
| U.S.A. for only $12 on week-days and $9 on Sundays. 
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Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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ary estimates. This figure could rise sharp. 
ly under the Marshall plan. 

Farm aid is expected to cost $939,000, 
000, which is $442,000,000 less than the 
January estimate. This outlay probably 
would rise if farm prices were to decline, 
because the Government is committed to 
support prices of major crops. 

Social welfare, health and security js 
down for $1,953,000,000, a rise of $299. 
000,000 over the January forecast. 

Housing and community facilities ar 
expected to cost $164,000,000. The Janv- 
ary estimate was $539,000,000. The reduc. 
tion here is due mainly to Congress’ 
decision to end the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. authority to buy veterans’-housing 
mortgages and make real estate loans, 

Natural resources outlays—spending 
for such things as atomic research, flood 
control and reclamation—are figured at 
$1,160,000,000. This is $59,000,000 more 
than was estimated in January. 

Transportation and communication costs 
are placed at $1,435,000,000, which is 
$95,000,000 less than Mr. Truman antici- 
pated in January. 

Other costs, including spending by most 
of the regular departments and agencies 
of Government, are down for $1,990,000, 
000, compared with the January estimate 
of $2,149,000,000. 

This breakdown of Government spend- 
ing, as now forecast by Mr. Truman, 
shows some important items that could 
rise sharply in the months ahead. Mr. 
Truman himself recognizes this possibility. 

* Income, too, is figured on an optimistic 
basis. 

Personal income taxes are counted on 
to produce $20,415,000,000, which is 
$788,000,000 more than these taxes pro- 
duced last year. 

Corporate taxes are expected to yield 
$8,499,000,000. This is $1,179,000,000 less 
than last year, when big collections still 
were coming in from the wartime excess 
profits tax. 

Excises are down for collections of 
$8,025 ,000,000, compared with $8,049,000, 
000 last year. The drop here is due mainly 
to decreased liquor revenue. 

Employment taxes are expected to pro 
duce a net of $745,000,000, which is $150, 
000,000 more than last year. 

Customs are counted on for $463,000. 
000, against $494,000,000 last year. 

Other income is placed at $3,519,000. 
000, compared with $4,815,000,000 las! 
year. This item includes sales of surplus 
property, which are declining. 

Most of these income sources would be 
affected quickly by a setback in gener 
business. Mr. Truman’s revenue estimates. 
therefore, could turn out to be too optt 
mistic. 

What it all adds up to is that Mr. 
Truman’s new budget may not stand up 
His estimate of a $4,667,000,000 surplus ap- 
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Embezzlement losses aren’t “peanuts”! 


Embezzlement losses, to use the vigorous idiom 
of America, “‘aren’t just peanuts.” As witness 
U.S.F. & G. case No. 181333, with losses total- 
ing $271,777.81. Or No. 4-MF-2, in which a 
shipping clerk appropriated merchandise worth 
$34,000. With prices high and more money in 
circulation, losses due to employee dishonesty 


are rising sharply. 


6é 
Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 













Yesterday’s Fidelity Bonds may not provide 
adequate coverage today. Your company may 
have a sizeable deficit to make up in event of 
major embezzlement losses. Why not review 
your bonding program in the light of current 
conditions? The U.S.F.&G. agent in your 
community will be glad to analyze your pro- 
gram, without obligation. Consult him today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 





UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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light sheet metal panel is available 


23.908 SIZES | 


8 jit is your short cut to complete service | 
on metal structures of great strength... 
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and 2 men can 
assemble this 


Lindsay Structure Cabinet in 55 Minutes 
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No trimming—no cutting—no fitting—no welding —no 
waste. The Lindsay Structure method of light sheet metal 
construction solves your cabinet and housing problems. It 
provides structures to your exact size requirements. It speeds 
production. It saves weight and increases strength, due to 
the unique feature of LS which utilizes a// the strength in 
light sheet metal—steel or aluminum. 


For processing rooms and partitions, guard rails for instru- 
ment panels and truck bodies, for air-conditioning and refrig- 
erating units—Lindsay Structure has a thousand applications 

where it provides increased effi- 


ciency—and economy. Write for 

information. 

The Lindsay Corporation, 1732 25th Ave., Melrose Park, lll. 

Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
U 


§.Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
en U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
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pears to be an outside figure. This surplus 
could dwindle or even disappear. 


PROSPECT FOR RISE 
IN INTEREST RATES 


Interest rates promise to rise a bit in the 
period ahead. The United States Treas. 
ury Department is offering higher rates 
on short-term securities. That shift jp 
Government interest policy is likely to 
show up in slight rises in cost of private 
borrowing. 

Treasury policy, until now, has been 
to hold the rate on one-year money to % of 
1 per cent. But, beginning in September, 
the Treasury’s one-year money rate is to 
rise to 1 per cent. 

That shift is to come with a new Treas. 
ury note, maturing in 1244 months and 
bearing 1 per cent interest. This issue js 
to replace $4,394,000,000 of earlier Treas. 
ury notes, due September 15. The earlier 
notes, which had maturities of’ three to 
four years, carried interest of 114 to 1% 
per cent. 

Heretofore, the Government has been 
getting its one-year money through % per 
cent Treasury certificates. Now that the 
new note sets the one-year money rate at 
1 per cent, speculation is widespread that 
the Treasury will boost the certificate rate 
to the same level. 

Bankers reason that, if riskless Govern- 
ment paper is going up, rates on private 
loans involving some risk for the lender 
are bound to follow. In recent months, 
some prime business paper has _ been 
taken at rates as low as 144 per cent for 
five years. 

A new bond, to be issued by the 
Treasury in late September, is expected to 
become another force in tightening the 
money market. This bond, to bear 2% 
per cent interest, is to be sold primarily 
to insurance companies, savings banks, 
commercial banks that carry savings de- 
posits, and trust funds. The Treasury is 
drafting a formula that will limit the 
amount that any one buyer can get. The 
buyer will not be permitted to sell this 
bond in the market. 





This type of bond, which has been urged 
by bankers, insurance companies and offi- 
cials of the Federal Reserve System, is 
seen by the Treasury as a device for draw- 
ing off idle funds that otherwise might be 
used to bid up prices of marketable bonds 
already outstanding. 

Taken together, these developments in 
Treasury financing are expected to make 
money a little harder to borrow. The idea 
is to modify—but not to end—the wartime 
easy-money policy. The Treasury, mindful 
of the $5,000,000,000 annual cost of carry- 
ing the public debt, does not intend to 
take the lid completely off the level of 
interest rates. 
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THE POWER OF 1 MAN INCREASED 64 TIMES 
to Lower the Costs of Oil 


One man now can do in half an hour the work 
formerly done by four men in eight hours. A 
64 to 1 saving. 

This results from an invention by Dresser 
Industries, through its member company, Kobe, 
Inc. An oil well pump which brings itself to the 
surface for servicing! This saves the cost of pulling 
from 3,000 to 10,000 feet of pipe and later running 
that same pipe back in the well. 

The cost of periodically pulling up an ordinary 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Brodford, Pa. 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 





DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 


DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Po. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., . 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 


pump from the bottom of a well is about 25% of 
total pumping costs. The new Kobe pump wipes 
out this expense. Skeptics please note—figures 
given are very, very conservative. Write for specific 
data and records of Kobe Free Type Pumping. 
New, spectacular engineering on behalf of the 
several industries it serves—such as this labor- 
saving pump for oil producers—is the specialty 
of Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower, 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Crile Cnpineining FOR INDUSTRY 


with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemistry 


NDUSTRIES, INC. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Whittier, Colif. 





Connersville, Ind. 
PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 





World’s Largest Makers of Portable Electric Tools 
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Expanding rapidly, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. found 
manual preparation of its payroll an ever-increasing 
burden until a National Payroll Machine was installed. 
Now, all employees’ records are run in one operation. 
And the 2300-name payroll completed in a single day. 

Black & Decker further reports: “‘a very simple ad- 
justment makes it possible to use the machine also for 
analytical work; including analyses of closed manu- 
facturing orders, scrap reports (by departments to be 
charged), invoice distributions, etc.” 

Have your local National representative show you 
how the National Payroll Machine records all necessary 
figures* at a single operation. All records are originals. 
All exactly the same. All entries clear, legible, and easily 
understood. All proved correct at time of writing. 

Mechanization of payroll is just one of the many 
advantages that National Accounting Machines bring 
to business. They also make possible the mechanization 
of accounts receivable, accounts payable, stock records, 
salesmen’s commissions, sales distribution, etc. All 
accurate, all balanced, all up-to-the-minute at any 
instant! 

* Such as: the hours worked, the gross earnings, the Federal Withholding 
Tax, the Federal Old Age Benefit and other deductions, the total earnings 


to date, the income tax withheld to date, the old age benefit withheld to 
date, and the net pay. 


One National Payroll Machine prepares the payroll for 
some 2,300 Black & Decker employees in the home plant 
at Towson, Maryland, and in 26 sales and service branches. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities 
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Testing Black & Decker Sanders 
before final assembly. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The boom is beginning to develop some signs of spottiness. 

Money figures all show a rising trend, almost no sign of a downturn. 

Personal incomes are rising from month to month. That's because of wage 
increases in recent months and high farm prices. They show up in incomes. 

Prices are higher than at any time since 1920, and still are rising. 

Dollar value of all goods and services--the gross national product--is at 
a record annual rate of $226,000,000,000--more than twice that of 1940. 

These measuring rods point to a continuing boom. Income and spending of 
income give very little indication of slackening in the months just ahead But 
these trends really are only measures of a price boom. 








Output figures give a different picture. Production seems definitely to 
have passed its peak in March. It's rising now, but not much. 

Goods produced by industry fell from 189 per cent of the 1935-39 average in 
the first quarter of 1947 to 185 per cent in the second quarter of the year. 

Durable-goods output fell from 2235 per cent to 219 per cent in the period. 
This includes industries making such long-wearing items as machinery and cars. 

Nondurable output--food, clothing, gasoline, etc.--fell from 176 per cent 
to 170 per cent. Nondurables reached peak output last January. 

New building chowed 5 per cent decline from the first to the second quarter. 

Physical measurements don't back up the dollar figures. Output is going 
down in volume while going up in dollar value. These opposite trends bear watch- 
ing. Unless corrected, they are certain to end in a break. 














A price break, however,. shows few positive signs of developing yet. 

Farm prices are being supported by heavy foreign demand. Government ex- 
perts expect this demand to continue for another year at lest. 

Some. commodities, nevertheless, are developing price we cknesses. Rubber is 
one commodity. Sugar is another. Vegetable.oils alco are weakening. 

It also is well to be aware of price experiences in the past. 

Wholesale prices today have been topped only three times in history--in 
1814, after the War of 1812; in 1865, after Civil War; in 1920, after World War I. 

Each time prices broke sharply within 12 months after the peak. 

‘You get a more detailed analysis of the business picture on page 13. 














Price declines are not to be forced by any official activities. 

Price studies by Congress will produce more talk than results. 

Antitrust suits by the Justice Department and inquiries by the Federal Trade 
Commission are to be stepped up, but promise no more than Congress. 

High prices and their cause will be the subject of a lot of charges and 
countercharges from now on, but few prices will be affected by them. 














Government financial policies, however, are aimed at deflation. 

Interest rates are likely to rise a bit. Borrowing will be more costly. 

U.S. Treasury is preparing to pay 1 per cent on short-term money. The old 
short-term rate has been % of 1 per cent on 12-month certificates. 

A_ long-term bond issue for insurance companies, savings institutions and 
investors is to carry 2% per cent interest. This bond can't be sold to banks. 

These steps have a twofold purpose: (1) to shift money from banks to inves- 
tors by selling bonds, thereby reducing loanable bank funds, and (2) to modify 
the wartime easy-money policy of keeping short-term interest rates down. To- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


gether they are expected to result in some tightening of credit. 


Cash operations of the budget also will work against the price boom. 

Cash income of $44,683,000,000 now is officially estimated. That includes 
Treasury collections from income taxes, corporation taxes, pay-roll taxes, ex- 
cises, customs, and miscellaneous receipts, like surplus-property sales. 

Cash outgo is estimated at $39,226,000,000. That takes in all cash paid to 
the public, including drafts on foreign loans. 

Cash surplus is expected to amount to $5,457,000,000. 

That means the Treasury will withdraw $5,457,000,000 from the national 
Spending stream. Consumers or investors will have that much less to spend. 

Cash operations differ from ordinary budget operations. The budget takes 
in many expenses that do not require cash outlays, such as interest payments to 
Government trust funds. The budget leaves out pay-roll taxes for trust funds. 

The budget surplus is estimated at $4,667,000,000. 

The budget story is presented on page 41. 














Tax-cutting plans get another jolt from the latest budget statement. 

Tax cuts still are opposed by the President, despite the improved budget 
outlook. He said that any surplus should be used to retire public debt. 

Tax saving for 1948, if any, probably is to be confined to individuals. 

A 1948 tax bill also may be weighted in favor of low. income groups. The 
President favors this policy and he has made two tax vetoes stand up. Congress 
may draw a bill more to White House liking on the next attempt. 

Income splitting by husbands and wives appears to have a good chance of 
adoption. More States are certain to permit this if the Federal Government de- 
lays action. Pennsylvania is the 12th State to sanction community property. 

General tax revision may be postponed until 1949. Congress intends to re- 
write the nation's tax laws, but that rewriting is likely to take up most of the 
next session. It would be easier to make new tax terms apply in 1949. 














By-passing of the Labor Board by unions is not going to be so easy. 

Union shops can't be installed, legally, except with certified unions. The 
union shop is the best protection labor organizations have to keep members. 

Bargaining elections can't be conducted except for recognized unions. 

Unfair-practice charges can't be lodged against employers. 

Employers can use the Board in many cases, if unions don't. 

All this would dip the scales further against unions if they attempt to 
side-step the Board. They would surrender all their rights under the law. Only 
very strong unions are in a position to risk this policy. 

Printing unions say they will work without contracts. Printers are strong, 
but it remains to be seen if they are strong enough to operate this way. 














The Communist issue in unions is brougnyr quickly to a head by the new law. 

Labor cases now before regional labor boards are to be thrown out unless 
union officials file non-Communist affidavits with the Board. 

Local unions, too, will lose their standing if officers of affiliated State 
and national organizations fail to swear that they are not CommuniSts. 

That's the policy announced by the Board's General Counsel. 

It puts CIO on the spot. CIO officials have decided not to file the re- 
quired statements. That means CIO unions can't use the Board. Most pending 
labor cases are CIO cases. That shows many CIO unions need Government help. 














High employment is likely to postpone a real test of the new labor law. 

Employers now are willing to make concessions to keep workers at work. 
That attitude might even tide the CIO over for a while. 

A rise in unemployment, a reduction in jobs, could change the picture. 

Unions then probably would be forced by members to comply with the law. 
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BILTMORE 


DAYTON BILTMORE 
Palm Beach, Fla 


Dayton, O 


PALACIO HILTON 
Chihuahua, Mexico 


HILTON HOTEL 
Long Beach, Col 


HILTON HOTEL 
El Paso, Texas 


HILTON, HOTEL 
Albuquerque, N M 
HILTON HOTEL 
Lubbock, Texas 


Because of their uniformity of quality and individuality of character, these 
beautiful goblets are indeed symbolic of the fourteen fine Hilton Hotels across the 
nation ... where guests are welcomed with genuine hospitality and friendliness. 


Cc. N. HILTON, presioenr 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES e THE STEVENS « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





Weve Been Aske): 


HOW TERMS OF BRITISH LOAN CAN BE EASED 


The effort by this country to prop up 
Britain with a $3,750,000,000 loan is col- 
lapsing. The decision by Britain to. end 
the automatic exchange of her scarce dol- 
lars for sterling is only a first move by 
that country to solve her dollar crisis. 

That initial stopgap action raises the 
question of what concessions the U.S. can 
make to Britain without congressional ap- 
proval. It points, also, to the question of 
how those concessions will affect this 
country. Answers to those questions re- 
late to the provisions of the loan and how 
they have worked out. 


What, in order to get her loan, did 

Britain agree to do? 
Among other things, Britain agreed to re- 
store the prewar practice of surrendering 
her dollars freely to all countries in return 
for sterling received from current trading. 
What this means is that Belgium, for ex- 
ample, could sell goods to England for 
sterling, trade that sterling back to Eng- 
land for dollars, and spend those dollars 
in the U.S. That would mean more open 
markets for American goods abroad. Free 
convertibility was to start no later than 
July 15, 1947, unless U.S. agreed to ex- 
ceptions. 


What happened to the $3,750,000,- 

000 Britain borrowed? 
Most of the dollars that were to last five 
years have been drawn in the first year. 
Even before free convertibility began, 
Britain had spent much of it. By June 30, 
she had drawn down $2,050,000,000. A 
total of about $1,815,000,000 went for di- 
rect imports—$1 ,200,000,000 for imports 
from the United States and $615,000,000 
for imports from other Western Hemis- 
phere countries. 


How did convertibility affect that dol- 
lar drain? 

As free convertibility began, and Britain’s 
dollar crisis grew, other countries were 
tempted to get dollars while they could. A 
flight from sterling was the result. The rate 
at which Britain has been drawing on its 
loan tells the story. In the second quarter 
of 1947 the dollar drain on England av- 
eraged $80,000,000 a week. In the six 
weeks beginning July 1 it averaged $115,- 
000,000. And in the six working days ended 
August 18 the drain was $237,000,000. 
Now, only $700,000,000 remains. After 
August 29, only $400,000,000—little more 
than 1 per cent—will remain. 


Has Britain consequently ended con- 
vertibility of sterling? 


Not quite yet. She has stopped auto-. 


matic conversion. She has stopped conver- 
sion temporarily. Britain had been accept- 
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ing the word of foreign banks that they 
were converting only sterling acquired 
from current dealings. Britain even allowed 
automatic conversion in New York. But, 
from now on, the Bank of England will 
screen all requests for dollars in return for 
sterling. But all conversion was halted 
pending establishment of the screening 
process. 


How else can Britain limit converti- 
bility within terms of the agree- 
ment? 

With approval by U.S., she can invoke a 
clause—Section 8 (ii) (b)—of the agree- 
ment that will allow her to restrict con- 
vertibility “in exceptional. cases.” She also 
can cut down on the number of dollars 
that she converts for sterling-area coun- 
tries, if the U.S. approves. Both of these 
steps to stem the drain on the dollar are 
to be taken. 


Why can’t Britain conserve her dol- 
lars by cutting imports from the 
U.S.? 

Under the loan terms, Britain also agreed 
not to restrict directly her imports from 
the U.S., unless she applied the same re- 
strictions to imports from all other coun- 
tries. That is the effect of the “antidis- 
crimination” clause. What it means is that 
England cannot bar United States cot- 
ton and tobacco, grains and meats, fruits 
and nuts, or any industrial products in 
order to purchase more of the same goods 
in countries that would take payment in 
sterling. 


Can't Britain cut imports from U. S. 
indirectly? 

Yes, by increasing her excise taxes on 

items bought from the U.S. The raised 

tax on the earnings of American films is 

an example. But such moves can bring 

reprisals. 


Are there no exceptions to the anti- 
discrimination clause? 

Yes, but only one is open to Britain now. 
That exception allows Britain to restrict 
convertibility in order to assist a country 
whose economy has been disrupted by 
war. She can, for example, buy fewer 
apples from Virginia and more from 
France. This device probably can be ap- 
plied to almost any purchases from U.S. 
that Britain may want to reduce in order 
to buy from European countries. 


How much help will that action be to 
Britain? 

Some, but not enough. Presumably, Brit- 

ain already is taking advantage of that 

clause, since it requires no approval by 


the U.S. 


Why don’t Britain and the U.S, 
amend the agreement itself? 
According to U.S. officials, the agreement 
cannot be modified without the specific 
approval of Parliament and Congress. At 
the very least, that means not before Con. 
gress meets in January, unless a special 

session is called. 


Is there no way, then, for Britain to 
get around the antidiscrimination 
clause? 

There may be a way. Britain may per. 

suade State and Treasury officials to re. 

interpret that clause so as to give Britain 
more freedom to cut her imports from this 
country. The U.S. could, for example, 
regard Britain’s colonies as a part of 

Britain for purposes of the agreement, 

Britain then could buy less of certain 

items from the U.S. and more of those 

items from her colonies. But that step 
would afford Britain only small relief. 


Could a new interpretation be 
stretched even further? 

It might be. The U.S. might allow Britain 
to strengthen, instead of abolish, all her 
Empire preferences. That is, the U.S. 
could stretch the interpretation to cover 
not only the colonies, but all the dominions 
as well. That, presumably, is a part of 
what England wants. But even that major 
step would be likely to give Britain less 
relief than is needed. 


What, then, can Britain do to prop up 
her dollar position? 

She can attempt to save some dollars by 
cutting imports from all Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, which means limiting im- 
ports of the same items from all countries. 
But that step is restricted largely to luxury 
goods. The British people depend on in- 
ports for much of what they consume. 
And, while they may deny themselves 
luxury items, there is a limit to the cuts 
they can take in necessities. 


Can Britain reduce her imports of raw 
materials? 

Not to any important degree. To do s0 
would mean a decline in the output of 
British factories and mills. That, in tum, 
would mean a lower limit on the dollars 
Britain could earn by exporting, and at 4 
time when Britain hopes to increase her 
dollar earnings through bigger exports. 


Prospect, thus, is that, until aid comes 
from Congress through the Marshall plan 
or modification of the loan agreement, 
Britain will have to exploit all the emer- 
gency steps and still dip into her gold and 
other assets that can be cashed in to 
raise dollars. 
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Let’s Wake Up Rip Van Winkle! 


Millions of bushels of food may rot in our fields this harvest time, instead of 


being available to the world’s markets — because we are short of freight cars. 








Here is a way that thousands of cars can be freed for service in a hurry. 


Acs you interested in the price of 
food? Does it give you a twinge to 
see those pictures of mountains of 
wheat piled on the ground and pota- 
toes going to rot—when there’s a des- 
perate world food ‘crisis? 


The bottle-neck is our freight-car 
shortage. But thousands of cars could 
be freed by a single decision—if old- 
line railroad managements would act. 


Don’t Blame the War! 


This is hard to believe, but it’s true: 
we have today only three-fourths as 
many freight cars in our country as we 
had twenty years ago. This shrunken 
fleet is now called on to handle the 
greatest peacetime traflic in history. 
And the war itself is not to blame 
for the shortage—for in no single year 
from 1925 to the start of hostilities 
did the railroad industry buy as many 
cars as it junked. Twenty years is a 
Jong time for even Rip Van Winkle 
to sleep! 


What Can Be Done? 


There is at least one remedy that can 
be applied at once—despite the steel 
shortage and other difficulties in car- 
building. This remedy requires no new 
equipment, no period of time—nothing 
but an act of management: 





Lift what appear to be agreements 
between railroads that deliberately 
slow down freight trains! 

> 

Here is an example. There are 
eight important routes by which you 
can ship “fast” freight from California 
to Chicago. These routes vary in length 
as much as 450 miles. But, curiously, 
the time schedule for each of the eight 
is exactly 113 hours—and 30 minutes! 


Similarly, scheduled freight trains 
moving west over the important routes 
from Chicago to the Coast areas, de- 
spite great differences in terrain and 
mileage, take exactly 130 hours—on 
the nose! 


‘Is This Free Competition? 


Could it be that these schedules are 
fixed by agreement? That the trains 





Are old-line managements asleep in the dell while many freight 
trains creep at a snail’s pace—by agreement? 


which could be fastest are held back 
for the slowest—so that no road can 
have even the slightest competitive 
advantage? 


Railroad men know that, in many 
instances, a whole day could be cut off 
these schedules between California and 
Chicago—if managements would sim- 
ply order it. If that were done, on these 
roads and on others, it would ease the 
national car shortage at once! 


There is good reason to believe that 
by lifting deliberate freight slow- 
downs, on the roads that still practice 
them, we could provide more cars this 
summer and fall than our shops can 
possibly build. And every car is des- 
perately needed! 


A Call For Action? 


The next few weeks will be the critical 
ones in our food problem. Our wheat 
crop is estimated to exceed any pre- 
vious record by 300 million bushels. 
It is even now being piled in the fields 
—for want of cars. 


If you feel as strongly about this as 
the C&O does, write to your news- 
paper and your congressman. 


Ask them to stir up Rip Van Winkle 
—and tell him that time is short. De- 
mand that our trains be scheduled not 
merely to suit the private deals of the 
railroads, but so that we can make the 
best use, for the whole public, of our 
depleted stock of freight cars! 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 








People of the Week 





Rep. Herter’s Quest Abroad for Facts as a Basis for U.S. Help 
. . . Hard Work Ahead for Ugo Carusi in Resettling Europeans 


> Christian A. Herter, a thoughtful and 
studious House member, is directing a new 
sort of congressional investigation. Repre- 
sentative Herter is taking 17 other Con- 
gressmen to Europe to dig out the facts of 
the situation there. His purpose is to pro- 
vide the House with basic data for future 
decisions on foreign policy and money help 
to other nations. 

The investigation stems from two rapidly 
spreading attitudes among the Republicans 
who control the House: 

House vs. Senate. Appropriations for 
aiding other countries have become the 
realities of foreign policy. These appropria- 
tions must originate in the House. So the 
House has become an equal partner of the 
Senate in foreign affairs. 

Information. Data on European needs, 
supplied by the State Department, Mr. 
Herter and others feel, have been too 
sketchy for intelligent decisions. 

So, at Mr. Herter’s urging, the Repub- 
lican House leadership is taking matters 
into its own hands. The work of the com- 
mittee obviously will influence House 
action on the Marshall plan, and other 
such issues to arise in the next session. It 
may bring changes in the long-standing 
bipartisan foreign policy. Some, Mr. Herter 
among them, are beginning to look ques- 
tioningly at that kind of policy. 

Internationalist. Mr. Herter is a con- 
firmed but cautious internationalist. He 
long has believed that the nations must 
work together. Applying that over-all doc- 
trine to specific cases, however, requires 

exact information, which, he thinks, too 
often has been lacking. For instance: 

Greece, Turkey—and Russia. Mr. 
Herter voted for funds to help Greece and 
Turkey. But he did so reluctantly because, 
on the basis of available data, he could not 
see where the policy was leading. He is, 
however, a firm foe of Russian expansion. 
In the end, that decided how his vote 
should be cast. His own attitude, he thinks, 
is typical of many members of the House. 

“T personally doubt,” he says, “whether 
the Greek-Turkish aid bill would ever have 
been enacted into law had it not been for 
the fact that to have rejected the bill 
would have served notice on the world 
and on the Soviet Government that the 
American people were not agreed on the 
necessity of checking Soviet expansion.” 

European relief. Mr. Herter also sup- 
ported the $350,000,000 appropriation for 
relief work in European countries. But he 
repeatedly objected that Congress was 
acting blindly in that matter, was issuing 
a blank check. He wanted more exact in- 
formation on the needs of individual coun- 
tries, and the effect of the expenditures 
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SOUP KITCHEN, 1947 
. .. Congressmen were advised to leave their dinner jackets at home 
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to be made, particularly in countries under 
Russian domination. 

But Mr. Herter is a humanitarian, also. 
He helped to direct European relief work 
after the first World War. He is perfectly 
willing, he says, to vote money for nations 
in the Russian sphere, if there is actual 
starvation and if it can be done without 
strengthening the Communist Party. But, 
he adds: 

“J should like to be convinced of that 
fact.” 

Uncertainties. In view of the many 
uncertainties, Mr. Herter began quietly 
plugging for his present investigation many 
months ago. Gradually, he convinced his 
party leaders that he had a useful idea. 
Since his inquiry invades the sphere of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, its chair- 
man, Representative Charles A. Eaton, of 
New Jersey, was one of those who had to 
be convinced. The elderly Mr. Eaton, a 
realistic internationalist, quickly agreed. 

A hard-working Congressman himself, 
Mr. Herter made two stipulations when 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., selected 
the personnel of the committee: They 
should be serious, hard-working members, 
and they should represent all shades of 
House opinion. He was delighted with the 
result, The 19 members of the investigating 
committee were drawn from 15 standing 
House committees. They include _isola- 
fionists as well as internationalists, al- 
though preponderantly they supported the 
foreign-policy moves of the Administration 
in the last session. 

Mr. Herter told them to leave their din- 
ner jackets at home, that they were going 
to Europe to work. Mr. Herter is taking 
charge as acting chairman. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Eaton and a staff of experts in Washing- 
ton will be receiving reports from the sub- 
committees, combing the data, and _pre- 
paring to lay an over-all documented re- 
port before the House when it reconvenes. 

Field of inquiry. The committee is to 
go first of all to the Ruhr to obtain the 
facts as to how much that area can con- 
tribute to European recovery. Subcommit- 
tees then will fan out through Germany, 
Austria, England, France, the Low Coun- 
tries, Italy and Greece. 

In the end, the goal is to strike a total 
of needs, to be set against a total of world 
resources, and the resources of the United 
States. Intensive seminars are planned for 
the shipboard trip to Europe, and hard 
work preparing reports for the trip back. 

Foreign experience. Mr. Herter, tall, 
erect, serious and carefully spoken, has 
had much experience in the foreign field. 
He was born in Paris in 1895, of American 
Parents. Freshly out of Harvard in 1916, 

served as an attache in the American 
Embassy in Berlin. During World War I, 
he was in the State Department in Wash- 
ington. After the war, he was secretary to 
the American Peace Commission, and 
served as executive secretary of the Euro- 
pean Relief Council. 

That brought him into close contact 
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Discovers 


Electronics ! 





SECON D~— he later found that he could 
save even more time by dictating to a 
machine. He discovered the acoustic dic- 
tating machines which Dictaphone Cor- 
poration pioneered and perfected. 










Man has made three important discover- 
ies because he was too busy. 


FIRST—ages ago—he found he could 
save time by dictating to a shorthand 
stenographer. 





THIRD—man has discovered Electronic 
Dictation—again pioneered by Dictaphone 
Corporation. By dictating to a microphone 
instead of into a speaking tube, he has 
moved into the electronic age. He merely 
thinks out loud—and his every word is 
instantly, accurately recorded. 


Dictaphone Dictation has provable advantages 


OU just press a button and talk. Your 

Electronic Dictaphone machine gets 
every word—even a whisper. Gives you 
better recording! Better reproduction! Elec- 
tronic ease! 





Model AE, with either hand 


Call your local Dictaphone representa- 
tive for an eye-opening demonstration. 
For descriptive literature, write Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Department K-80, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound- 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 





or desk microphone. 
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Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 















person,” 


Harvester Company 


at an infinitesimal cost per 
says International 


SeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeSeeeSeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeseeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Building good will . . . introducing 
new products . . . making out-of- 
season demonstrations. . . instruct- 
ing in product maintenance and serv- 
icing—International Harvester 
Company does all these things suc- 
cessfully with motion pictures. 
Thirty-six years of experience have 
proved to IH that motion pictures 
are amazingly effective in reaching 
the minds of the millions—convinc- 
ingly and at low cost. 


Latest of about 40 IH sound mov- 
ies now in active use is ‘County 
Fair,’”’ a 22-minute sound film in 
full color which entertains while it 
supports the firm’s two sponsored 
4-H Club contests in field crops and 
frozen foods. More than 100 prints 
of this film were busy all last winter 
at ‘‘Family Parties’ —evening en- 
tertainments by IH dealers for local 
farm families. 


Thirty-two Filmosounds 
insure fine projection 


Like hundreds of experienced sound 
film users, IH knows that no film 
program can be fully successful with- 
out fine sound and picture repro- 
duction. That’s why this commercial 
film pioneer recently bought 32 new 
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Bell & Howell Filmosound 16mm 
sound film projectors. 


Why Filmosounds excel 


In their sound and picture quality 
and in their lasting dependability, 
Filmosounds reflect a rich heritage 
. . . Bell & Howell’s forty years of 
experience in supplying Hollywood’s 
most exacting equipment needs. 
Filmosounds are easy to operate, 
too. And they offer built-in protec- 
tion for valuable films. Those are a 
few of many reasons why Filmo- 
sounds are widely accepted as the 
standard of quality in sound film 
projectors. 


Write for this FREE BOOKLET 


*“Movies Go to Work” tells how to 
make motion pictures serve you 
profitably—in training and inspir- 
ing salesmen, in schooling factory 
workers, in selling, and in improv- 
ing personnel relations. 
Write for your free j “>. 
copy. Bell & Howell /. 

Company, 7164 ; | 

McCormick Road, ‘40s 

Chicago 45. Branches / ° 
in New York, Holly- / 
wood, Washington, (__ 

D.C., and London. - a 
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People of the Weeks 


with Herbert Hoover, and later he wep} 
into the Commerce Department to be Mp. 
Hoover’s special assistant. He consults 
Mr. Hoover, to this day, and pays special 
heed to his ideas. 

During the ‘twenties and ’thirties, My 
Herter was a magazine editor, a lecture 
on government at Harvard, and a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature. From 
1939 to 1943, he was speaker of the State 
House of Representatives. He was elected 
to the national House in 1942. 

In his short service in Washington he 
so impressed his party leaders by his jp. 
dustry, studiousness and level-headed ap- 
proach that they gave him a place on the 
Rules Committee, into which all legislation 
is channeled. He is that group’s specialist 
on foreign affairs. 

Domestic needs. However great Mr, 
Herter’s interest in the situation abroad, 
he is constantly alert to U.S. domestic 
needs. Essentially, he is trying to find 
out what Europe’s requirements are, and 
to what extent they can be supplied with. 
out injuring the United States. He hopes 
to-lay the exact figures before Congress in 
a few months. 





—— 


HOPE OF HOMELESS 


> Ugo Carusi, a blithe and jovial Goy- 
ernment official, has been given chatge 
of a problem that has few cheerful ag 
pects. Mr. Carusi’s job is to find ways 
of resettling Europe’s hundreds of thou 
sands of homeless, countryless displaced 
persons. 

The problem. There are about 1,000; 
000 “DP’s,” as they are called, in Western 
Europe, nearly half of them in American 
zones. A large proportion of the homeless 
are from Poland, the Baltic states, and 
Balkan countries dominated by Russia. 
Many of them dare not return to ther 
homes for fear of political persecution. 

About 400,000 DP’s are in camps main- 
tained and- financed by the United States. 
Such camps cost the American taxpayer 
$130,000,000 in the last fiscal year. In the 
current year, the outlay is being reduced 
to $73,000,000. Unless there is positive 
action, the DP’s apparently are to con- 
tinue a drain on the Treasury for some 
time to come. Mr. Carusi’s problem, thus, 
is one of Government finance as well as of 
humanitarianism. 

Congress, thus far, has declined to help. 
President Truman requested the last ses- 
sion to relax the immigration laws so that 
100,000 DP’s could be admitted to this 
country each year for the next four years. 
But Congress, always skittish about im- 
migration, took no action, preferring, for 
the time being at least, to continue mail- 
taining the camps. 

Solutions. Mr. Carusi picks up from 
there. He already is familiar with the situa- 
tion, as it exists, has been in close touch 
with it as Commissioner of Immigration 
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since 1945. But he plans, first of all, to 
go to Europe for more information. 

While there, he will consult European 
governments about settling some of the 
DP’s within their borders. Belgium and 
France have been taking a few thousands. 
Holland is considering similar action. Mr. 
Carusi also plans a trip to South America. 
The nations there are interested in settling 
DP’s with special skills. 

All this adds up, however, to but a tiny 
proportion of the total. Meanwhile, new 
refugees are reaching American zones in 
Europe at a rate of some 5,000 weekly. 

The only other solution is admission to 
this country under the regular annual im- 
migration quotas. This is to be done to the 
full extent possible, but, again, only a 
comparatively small number can be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Carusi, 45, short, stocky and 
energetic, is a career man in the Justice 
Department. He was born in Italy and 
brought to America by his immigrant par- 
ents in infancy. They settled in Vermont. 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. CARUSI 
... the job has few cheerful aspects 


He grew up there and was working for the 
State Government when President Cool- 
idge’s Attorney General, John G. Sargent, 
asked him to come to Washington as his 
special assistant. Mr. Carusi held the same 
post with all succeeding Attorneys General 
until 1945. His job was usually in the outer 
office, greeting callers, or doing confidential 
errands for the top man. 

A cheerful companion, Mr. Carusi is re- 
nowned in Washington for his Italian- 
dialect stories. He also is much in demand 
as a speaker at Italian gatherings. He is, 
nevertheless, accustomed to long, hard 
hours of work. 

He apparently will have plenty of work 
to do, until or unless Congress acts to 
take the problem of the DP’s off his hands. 
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The World’s Greatest Metalworking Show is a BIG show. 

The newest products of 250 leading manufacturers—over a thou- 
sand new machine tools, forging machines and other metalworking 
machinery of all types and sizes will be shown in full operation. 
The show will be held in the Dodge-Chicago Plant; nowhere else 
in the United States is there sufficient floor space, under one roof, 
to accommodate all of its exhibits. 

More than 100,000 management, production, engineering, pur- 
chasing and financial executives of the metalworking industries 
will be there to inspect the cost-reducing equipment of the future. 

Remember: this is the first Machine Tool Show to be held in 
twelve years, and there may be key men in some of your departments 
who have never attended a Machine Tool Show. They may not 
realize its significance and the importance of complete coverage to 
your company. A checkup now will show 
whether your company will be adequately 
represented at the Show. 

Admittance is by registration only. It will . [i 
save time to send in the advance registrations S 
now. If you need more advance registration = Fal 
blanks, write: National Machine Tool Build- * 
ers’ Association, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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MACHINE TOOL SHOW 


SEPT. 17-26 000GE-cHicaco PLANT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Drive for More Support to Farmers . . . British Fear 
Of a Congress Test on Aid . . . Auto Scarcity Till ‘49? 


President Truman is getting set to 
campaign for re-election on his own 
record, not his party’s war record. He 
obviously intends to blame Republi- 
cans for high prices and to make as 
much political capital as possible out 
of the foreign crisis. 


x *k *& 


Budget Director James E. Webb is 
developing a political flair for figures. 
Democratic leaders think his revised 
budget estimates made the best pos- 
sible political case for President Tru- 
man. 


x ke & 


Republican leaders are revising their 
views about the political value of in- 
quiries into alleged war waste. Back- 
fire from the Howard Hughes inves- 
tigation has put a crimp in G.O P. 
plans to go ahead with other studies. 


x kk * 


Internal Revenue Commissioner 
George J. Schoeneman is pleased 
about the postponement of the Hughes 
hearing. He was called to testify and 
faced an embarrassing situation. The 
Bureau’s policy is to keep income tax 
returns confidential until they become 
involved in lawsuits. So he didn’t 
want to talk about Mr. Hughes’s 
taxes, nor did he want to offend the 
Committee by refusing to talk. 


* * * 


Timing of the recent wave of antitrust 
suits by the Justice Department and 
price-fixing charges from the Federal 
Trade Commission coincides with the 
beginning of party political cam- 
paigns. The actions are not expected 
to have any effect on current prices. 
Lawsuits take a long time. 


x * * 


Auto makers have few fears about the 
end of a sellers’ market, at least until 
1949. They count on new models late 
in 1948 to give a lift to sales if any 
market softness should develop. 


x * * 


Wheat and corn-hog farmers are 
starting to apply pressure to have 
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price guarantees extended beyond 
1948 for these crops. Congress, in an 
election year, is going to have some 
tough farm policies to lay down. 
Some farmers even suggest a price 
guarantee of 100 per cent of ‘“‘parity,” 
instead of 90 per cent. 


w ae ve 


Congress and the President are head- 
ed for a clash over treatment of the 
new National Labor Relations Board. 
The President has made clear to 
Board members that he considers 
them responsible only to him. Con- 
gSressmen are beginning to criticize 
this attitude, particularly those on the 
Joint Congressional Lahkor-Manaége- 
ment Committee, narred to keep an 
eye on administration of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


xk *& 


Senator Pepper’s action in coming out 
for Mr. Truman’s renomination is in- 
terpreted by some people, who know 
the Florida Senator well, as a bid for 
the vice-presidential nomination. 


x * * 


Veterans will have to wait at least a 
year to get rebates due on war-risk 
insurance policy premiums. More 
than $1,000,000,000 -s due in rebates, 
but Veterans’ Administration lacks 
funds for the necessary accounting. 


x * * 


Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
accepted the views of the Federal Re- 
serve Board when he decided to raise 
short-term interest rates and to issue 
more long-term bonds. For years, the 
Treasury usually was deaf to most 
FRB advice. FRB was helped by 
pressure from private bankers and in- 
surance executives. 


x“ Kn 


The reason why Britain is not asking 
for a new foreign loan is that neither 
the British nor the Administration 
want to undergo extensive hearings in 
Congress. British officials were ad- 
vised that it would be almost ruinous 
to them to have their country’s plight 
aired through noisy hearings. 


Feelers have been put out to U. §, of. 
ficials by the British on the question 
of having the International Monetary 
Fund declare the dollar a scarce cur. 
rency. That would permit dollar ra. 
tioning on a world-wide scale. U.$ 
Officials oppose any such suggestion, 


x ke * 


In spite of Britain’s financial crisis 
and the general trend back toward 
barter deals, Under Secretary of State 
William L. Clayton wants to push 
through the 18-nation trade agree. 
ment. He argues that, by lowering 
tariffs when goods of all kinds are in 
strong demand, protests at home over 
imports are minimized. 


xk * 


Real story behind the effort of Cuban 
delegates at the Rio conference to in- 
clude a clause against “economic ag- 
gression” in the Hemisphere defense 
pact is that it is a continuation of a 
feud between Ambassador Guillermo 
Belt and the U.S. State Department 
which began over the new Sugar Act. 
Mr. Belt has claimed that a section of 
the Act constitutes “economic aggres- 
sion” against Cuba. 


xk *& * 


Tommy Corcoran, once a New Deal 
power and now an important Wash- 
ington lawyer, is using his influence 
to urge a Marshall plan for the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


x *k * 


Myron Taylor is likely to continue as 
presidential envoy to the Vatican as 
long as Europe continues to be un 
settled. The Vatican is regarded by 
the Administration as a strong sup 
port to law and order. It also is active 
in relief work, and has one of the best 
intelligence systems in the world. 


* *& * 


U.S. experts, back from India, report 
evidence of well-financed Communist 
agents promoting strikes and interta- 
cial disorders. Belief is that India isé 
long-term rather than a short-term 
objective for Communists, but that 
agents are keeping agitation alive. 
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a. 
You’re on the right track when you 
serve Kentucky Tavern in that Twi- 
light Special for it signals a knowl- 
edge of the world’s great whiskies. 
America knows Kentucky Tavern, 
produced by one family for 3 genera- 
tions as "The Aristocrat of Bonds.” 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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